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There are many in our country irho have a fair knowledge of 
French, but tlie number of those who can appreciate French 
poetry, and who can, and do, read it with enjoyment is com- 
paratively small. This book is the effort of one who has derived 
throughout his life intense enjoyment from this source to enlarge 
that circle by spreading the knowledge of the form and content, 
with all its varied charm, of French ' poetry as it pursues its 
course through ten centuries of European life and thought. The 
translation or paraphrase of French verse has attracted English 
poets and sclrolars all tlurough the ages, and a collection of 
delightful poems in English, medieval, Elizabethan, Jacobean, 
Georgian, and modern, might be got together with which few 
of tire versions in this book, except perhaps for literalness, might 
hope to compete. 

But such an anthology would lack unity of purpose, while any 
anthology of translations from a foreign language must strike as 
somewhat cold and lifeless an Englishman ill-versed in the history 
of the country concerned, knowing little of its climate and 
natural conditions, its politics, its intellectual development, the 
changes in its social life, the sort of human beings these foreign 
poets were and arc, and all the action and reaction between one 
influence and another that go to determine why a particular 
language took tlie form it has, and how its literature acquired 
tlie substance and shape it presents to a reader of alien origin. 
An elaborate introduction, if read, rvith an apparatus of notes 
and appendices, again if read, can do sometliing, but not enough, 
to give the book warmth and colour. 

When the present author, with this tliought in his head, was 
gloomily contemplating some years ago a selection of his trans- 
lations from the French, which had occupied him since under- 
graduate days, with long and lucid intervals during which he 
attended to his proper business, the idea occurred to him diat 
he might do a useful piece of work if he made his translations, 
which he had taken ignite pains to keep close to the originals 
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and how much tliis pleasant pastime would have taught him in 
relief from continually plodding through set books %vith the 
help of a dictionary! 

The author hopes that in the course of his book full acknow- 
ledgment is made of tlie debt he owes to otlicrs who have ranged 
over the fields he has been traversing, and on whom he has 
drawn. He is, like all Englishmen of his time; enormously 
indebted to Professor Saintsbury, and it gladdens him to remem- 
ber that in liis youdi Walter Pater treated him as a friend. His 
first French guide in the way of books rvas Les Poiles frmgais, 
published under the direction of M. Eugene Crepet as far back 
as 1861, a great work in its day. He was helped when he began 
specially to study the later poets of last century by Professor 
Yvon Ecclcs’s A Century of French Poets. Tire Oxford Book of 
French Verse has been his constant companion since its publication 
in 1907, and the feel of two full and most scholarly French 
anthologies of French verse is very familiar to him, viz. : Ad. Van 
Bever and Paul Lcautaud’s PoHes d’aujourd'hui, and G. Walch’s 
Poeles frangais cantemporains. 

He has from time to time consulted kind friends in Oxford, and 
among these he would like to mention Sir Edmund Chambers, 
Professor Ewert, Monsieur Berthon, and Mr. L. F. Powell. 
But above all he o^ves tlirec special debts. The first is to Mr. 
E. A. Prcccc of tlic Alsop High Sclrool, Liverpool, and sometime 
of the universities of Bristol, Lille, and Strasbourg, who -vvent 
tIiro\igh a draft of tlic book, queried tliis point or that, indicated 
gaps that had to be filled, and gave references to autlioritics that 
ought to be consulted, several of which proved to be invaluable. 
Tlicn he has gained much from the opportunities afforded by that 
hive of modem language studies, the Taylorian Institution at 
Oxford. Finally, lie shares \wth many others the incalculable 
debt owed to the Litcrarv’ Supplement to The Times, rvhidi has 
now for over thirty years kept English readers in touch v.ith 
what is nesv and important in tlic literature and litcrars’ critidsm 
of the world outside our bland. 

A word must be added about the Appendix. Thb forms in 
itself a select little French anihologv', for it is designed to contain 
the originals of all the poems tramlafcd. Tlte autJior hopts that 
where ropsTigiU cxbu he luts in all aiscs obtained tiie nccc5s.ar>' 
authoriration ; any umnlcndonal omission he will much regret. 
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CHAPTER I 


ORIGINS AND EARLY MEDIEVAL PERIOD 

No modern literature possesses a poetic literature so vast in 
extent, so high in general quality, as French. Since the eleventh 
century its stream has flowed unceasingly until to-day. We may 
rightly boast the supremacy of our otvn poetic literature, with 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Pope, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Keats to represent us on the heights of Parnassus, 
not to mention a host of others only less distinguished than they. 
Italy has the great name of Dante towering above all names save 
that of Shakespeare, and in the last century and a half Germany 
may boast in Goethe a name above all modern names. But we 
have to remember that France had the start of us all, was supreme 
from the eleventh to near the end of the thirteenth century, and 
that, as Professor Saintsbury has asserted, ‘for something like 
three hundred years England, Germany, Italy, and, more 
doubtfully and to a smaller extent, Spain were content for the 
most part to borrow the matter and the manner of their literary 
work from France.’ 

Moreover, if we claim in poetry the absolute supremacy for 
our own country, he would be a bold critic who claimed for the 
body of our prose literature superiority over, or even equality 
with, that of France. If, again, we take the Arts, and concede 
to Italy or to Holland the palm in painting, and to Germany in 
music, let it not be forgotten, as it too often is, that in what many 
regard as the greatest art of all, viz. architecture, France is 
supreme. Such monuments in stone as tlie French reared in 
their countless cathedrals, churches, and casdes, from the 
eleventh even to tlte sixteenth century, with their enrichment in 
sculpture and coloured glass, are prodigies of human acliievement 
which have, and have had, no rivals in the world. 

The French language, like Italian and Spanish, is a daughter 
of Latin. But though any one -with a fair knowledge of Latin 
can learn in a few weeks of close application to read both Italian 
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jYnd SptmJ'-h wUtwxu r,rtr;M <Un;aatv, t!iU U Tir froJTJ 
with I'rcudi. Fnstifc hJ!lr^d llons-nsiL-pd v.n)} rAircparAt?*'^ 
ca'-f, in lant’ua;;?. and in {Hi'.itical nnsS fttclal iOTtsiutian- 
Tlic trawFormation was «ra»hiaUy nccuuipri'iwd fr'fn 
and Aquitaine in the souih-uctt, to north : tite i-arliri r^n’-trutt^i 
of Roman influence tvat naiuraUy in the 'outli, and there f 
ground was in a meaturc prepared for ii hy tiir yet e.irh.cr to.ont* 
zafirtn of the Mcdilcrntn'-an coast, witli ?vlnrjciiW as the centre, 
hy Greek settlers. Ti'itc fttrat l’rrtven<;at ju'ct of mfulcnt das's, 
the liand‘’omc I'r^dorie MlstRil, incd lattghiuch, Jo boast that he^ 
like his comely ncighhonrs, tlic j>tt>pl>‘ rif Arles, owed his good 
looks to the fact that he came, of Greek stock. 

But hou ever easily the Romaniyatiotr oftouthern France took 
place, and though the vocahulary tmd grainniaucal structure of 
Frcndi may be almost entirely I-atin, tite perfervid genius of the 
Celt, backed by die practical sense of a kern-tvittrd trading and 
farming commumty in the sottth and souih-v.-cat, so modified by 
tvcll-rccogtihcd rules of linguistic development the words afiu 
grammatical form.s of the mother- tongue ns to make quite a nc'V 
garment out of old materials. In the fifth century the dccoin* 
position of Latin tras accelerated by the Germanic invasions that 
followed On. the failure of Rome to imtintain her hold over her 
vast empire. Nevertheless it tewk nearly .a thousand years fiw 
tltc rustic Latin in popular use to develop into the language wa 
call French. 


Tltc first stage teas dtc formation of a Romance language, with 
actual Latin words and Latin features, but watli an unmistakable 
French twist in it that points on to the language into whlcli it 
was to develop. That this Romance language was firmly 
established in the seventh century is clearly shown by the appoint- 
ment in that century of a bishop of Noyon exprtxssly chosen 
because of his knotvlcdgc of it. But it should not be forgotten 
that, svliilc a new language was in process of unconsdous growtli, 
tile importance of literary culture asserted itself among courtiers 
and ecclesiastics and efforts were made to maintain the standard 
of Latin as die literary language, and to save it from the con- 
^^day colloquial language now gaining ground day 

In the dghth century a notable effort w-as made in tliis direction 
by one so august as Charlemagne himself, and the chief of Ins 
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instruments was Alcuin, an Englishman born and educated at 
York, to whom the emperor put himself and his family, his 
court, and indeed his empire, to school. Charlemagne had met 
him at Parma in 780, was impressed by Iiim, and persuaded him 
to come to his court. In France he remained, tliough with two 
visits to his own country, until, as Abbot of St. Gregory of Tours, 
he died in 804. Alcuin did more for Charlemagne dian act as 
his right hand in die revuvai of learning. He was more than a 
scholar and a theologian, he was a poet as well, as witness the 
lyrics by him quoted by Miss Waddell in her Medieval Latin 
Lyrics. And he did more as a poet tlian write lyrics, he did much 
to found the great legend that grew up round the name of 
Charlemagne; for, as M. Pauphilet has said: ‘When Alcuin in 
the poems that he dedicates to Charles calls him David ... he 
traces already the plan of the future legend ... he indicates 
forever the two aspects under which the figure of Charlemagne 
will always be idealized : Biblical King and Roman Emperor.’ 

The Romance language had many dialectal variations, but 
tire two main divisions of it were into what are called the langue 
d’oc in the south, and the langue d’oil in the north. It would 
naturally be supposed tliat the first and main development of 
poetry, certainly of lyric poetry, would be in Provence, and the 
soft, luxurious, earlier civilized south, the home of the troubadours. 
As regards lyric poetry, though npt epic verse, tliis was certainly 
the case. Each of the gay little courts of Provence tvas tlie centre 
of a pleasure-loving, highly cultivated society of women, as well 
as of men. The high position held by women helped indeed to 
develop the theory of amour courlots, or courtly love, the fine flower 
of Provencal invention which spread through civilized Europe, 
and did somediing to soften the manners of an age of feudalism. 
This courtly love was a theory of tlie ennobling virtue of a love 
so refined that it might even be regarded as incompatible with 
marriage, which constituted a science and a code of love, and 
gave to woman a dominating position. 

Princes and knights and otirers of high degree vied with one 
another in the composition of the most elaborate songs of courtly 
love, in which they poured out their devotion to the lady of their 
ideal love. These songs of admirable art, and the theory of 
courtly love, captivated poets in Italy and the minnesingers of 
Germany, and spread to Spain and Portugal, northern France, 
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and through northern France to the English court. The most 
si^al tribute to tire importance of Provencal literature and its 
influence is paid by Dante, who quotes freely in his De mlgari 
eloqmntia, Ae treatise by which he sought to establish Italian as 
a 1 erary lanpiagc, from the Provencal poets as exemplars, and 
among them from Bertrand de Born, Gdrard de Borncil, Thibaut, 
oun o Champagne and King of Navarre, and Amaut Daniel, 

Dante, styled gran maestro d'amor. 
FWrfr?? relations of Dante to his Bcatriee, and 

thf" 'nfl timong the outstanding examples of 

tlie influence of the Provencal cult of courUy love 

lanpue^’nr’^ rp’ brilliant success at the outset of the 

aS nlli '^‘‘thc hardy nortli, 

rhucrie “^°«=^tcd with the ile de 

This could Ti fh° ^ of France, tliat ultimately prevailed. 
?eaW u '^hen, in 987, die French- 

da?rn Jf of France, brushing aside the 

S? cit representative of the worn-out race of the 

Hugh Capet ° Collar ° f elected as their Hng 

French I'ranks, diat 

broad strip runnint/f Capet’s small domain, a 

Abbeville in the u/f Orleans and Sens in die soudi to 
arms, by diplomacv'^and^'^L;'' fullness of dme by force of 
to absorb all the feudal profitable marriages, 

create the Sance we tnow 

political importa*e desmoyed at once its 

culture was dealt at the bpo-l literary and social 

Pope Innocent III, when ourlEnpr diirteenth century by 
■wrest Magna Charta from Ktn,- barorw were in arms to 
the Albigenses the princes nf ♦>. ^ ‘ '^Samst the heresies of 

Aeir leader Simon de Montfori^r'^,!^ called on crusade— 
Montfort, who played his hero! ’ our own Simon de 

The crusade crShld the he?S V"* Denry III. 

To»l«„e of WopooSoe -f 

France, that of Aquitaine and n oarhest civilization in 
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in real literary form is the charming poem known as the Song of 
St. Eiilalie, which dates from about 880. St. Eulalie, born at 
Barcelona in 289, was martyred at Rome in 303, where she had 
dared to insult the pagan deities in the presence of the Roman 
praetor himself. The song was probably composed soon after 
the supposed discovery of the martyr’s bones at Barcelona in 878. 
Here is an English version of it : 

(i) 

The Song of St. Eulalie 

A damsel virtuous was Eulahe, 

And fair of form, fairer in mind was she. 

The enemies of God would vanquish her. 

Would make her choose the devil, him to serve. 

These evil counsellors she did despise, 

Would have her God renounce who dwells on high ; 

Not gold or silver, and not jewels rare. 

No royal tlireat of Mng, or urgent prayer. 

Nothing could ever bend her to their will, 

The child who needs must love God’s service still. 

And so before Maximian was she haled. 

Who ruled the pagan people in those days. 

He bade her do what she could not endure. 

To wit, the name of Christian to abjure. 

She summoned all her elemental strengtlr ; 

Through tortures manifold she meekly went, 

That she might keep her soul and body pure. 

So died she honest and of good repute. 

They cast her in the fire, soon to consume. 

But being without sin she could not burn. 

The pagan king this sign could not convert ; 

He bade them with a sword strike off her head. 

Her cruel fate the maid did not resist; 

Content to quit tliis world, she called on Christ. 

In likeness of a dove to heaven, she flew. 

Now pray tliat she may deign to pray for us. 

That to us all Christ may be mercfeil. 

And after death receive us in his house. 

As for his mercy’s sake ! 
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III. Romances of Antiquity, covered by Jean Bodel’s maliere 
de Rome la grant. Of these the outstanding ones are (i) the 
Romance of Alexander, which extends to 20,000 lines of twelve 
syllables each (%vhencc the name of the most characteristic 
French line, tlie Alexandrine), and (ii) tlie Romance of Troy, with 
about 30,000 lines in eight-syllable verse. 

Out of all this mass of epic and narrative verse let us dwell for 
a few moments on the lii-st and greatest of them all, tlie Song of 
Roland. The author of it is unknown, but he was almost witliout 
doubt a Norman, and the precise date of it is unknown, though 
it is to be accepted as a work of tlie eleventh century, and 
probably of tlie last quarter of it. The earliest manuscript of it, 
generally accepted as tlie most reliable text that exists, was 
written by an Anglo-Norman scribe in the twelfth century, and 
is one of tlie treasures of tlie Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

The poem, which extends to over 4,000 lines, and is wiitten in 
stanzas of ten-syllable verse, each stanza in assonance, gives a 
long account of the catastrophe which occurred during a supposed 
crusade of Charlemagne against the Saracens of Spain, viz. 
the tragic end of the heroic defence by Charlemagne’s rearguard 
under the command of his nephew, Roland, of the Pass 01 
Roncevaux, perhaps tlie most romantic name in all legendary 
history. Roland, with all Iiis peers, his friend Oliver, the 
fighting Archbishop Turpin and the rest, perished in the desperate 
struggle against overwhelming odds; but Roland himself) the 
last survivor, when mortally wovmded, spent his last breath in 
blowing such a blast on his ivory horn to recall Charlemagne 
from his onward march, as put the Saracens to flight, and 
brought down on their heads tlie dire vengeance of the king, 
and on the traitor Ganelon, who laid the trap for Roland, his 
well-merited end. 

The Song of Roland is no work of the liigh poetic quality of 
Homer’s Riad, that sivells and subsides like the ocean itself, or of 
Virgil’s Aeneid, -uath its easy flowing grace and vigour, high 
solemnity, and mingled notes of great endeavour, manly courage, 
and the passion and the pathos at the heart of human life. But 
its rude, stanzas, almost childlike simplicity, sledge-hammer 
blows of direct appeal to the emotions, with here and there a 
picturesque touch or a note ofivild lament, give it a real greatness 
of its ovTi. The debates botli among the Saracen emirs and 
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between Charles and his peers are dramatic enough, *e charac- 
ters of the great king and Roland and Oliver, i^chb^hop 
Turpin, and the traitor Ganelon are finely drawn. Won(^r^y 
true to life is the description of tlie quarrel between 
and Oliver, pathetic the death scenes, strange and ternWe ttie 
account of the end of Ganelon, whom most of the peers of France 
are for pardoning, since Roland is dead, and neither gold nor 
vengeance on tlic repentant traitor will buy bade lus life. 
after the ordeal of combat between two of them, in which 
Ganelon’s sponsor is killed, his death is detenmned upOT. 
Bound hands and feet to four horses he is tom in pieces, and ms 
thirty hostages are hanged on a tree. No horror of theawfii 
scene is spared; indeed, the anatomical detaik of all the death 
scenes in the poem are a feature of it. 

But the poem is not so bleak and bare as sometimes described. 
Picturesque touches abound, and the poet revels in the sunlight. 
Here is the romantic description of the Saracen emir’s fleet at sea . 


En sum cez maz e en cez haltes vernes 
Asez i ad carbuncles e lanteraes ; 

La sus amunt pargetent tcl luiserne 
Par la noit la mer en est plus be^e, 

E cum il vicnent en Espaigne la tere. 
Tut li pais en reluist e esclairet. 


At the mast-head and on the prows on high 
Hang lanterns and carbuncles ^ plenteously ; 
Which from above cast forward such a light 
As makes tlie sea more beautiful by night. 
And "when against tlie Spanish coast they ride 
The country all around is clear and bright. 


Wien Roland gazes on Durcndal, his sword, he exclaims: 

E ! Durcndal, cum es bclc e clere e blanche I 
Cuntre soleill si luises e reflambes ! 

Ah, Durcndal, how bumisht, white and fair ! 
Against the sun how dost thou flash and flame ! 

* The carbuncle, garnet, or ruby ^vas supposed to glow in the dart. 
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The rising sun. strikes tlie army ; 

Esclargiz est li vespres e li jurz. 

Cuntrc le soleil reluisent cil adub, 

Osbcrcs e helmes i getent grant flabur, 

E cil escuz, Id ben sunt peinz a flurs, 

E cil espieZj cil oret gunfanun. 

Night clears away, clearer the daylight grows. 
Against the sun flash weapons all arow, 

Flames on the hauberks and the helmets glow, 

On shields witli all their painted flowers, also. 

On lances and on pennons gay tvith gold. 

But the next stanza opens sombrely : 

Halt sunt li pui e tenebrus e gi'ant, 

Li val parfunt e les ewes curant. 

Massive the mountains, shadouy and high. 

Deep are the valleys, and the torrents swift. 

Wlien the great archbishop, after prodigies of valour, yields 
up his life, the poet exclaims : 

Par granz batailles e par mult bels sermons 
Cuntre paiens fut tuz tens campiuns. 

By doughty deeds and sermons eloquent 
Against the pagans champion aye was he. 

And Roland cries : 

E ! gentilz horn, chevaler de bon airc, 

Hoi te cumant al Glorias celeste. 

Jamais n’ert hume plus volenters le serve. 

Des les apostles ne fut hom tel prophctc 
Pur lei tenir e pur humes atraire. 

Ah, gentleman, knight of a noble line, 

I yield tliee to tire Glorious One on high. 

Never will man serve Him more cheerfully. 

Since the apostles has no prophet risen 
So strong in faith, so apt men’s hearts to win. 
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The following veirsions of two of the best-known passages in 
the poem mil give a fuller indication of its character. The first 
is taken firom the long-drawn-out agony of Roland’s death : 

( 2 ) 

The Death or Roland 

When Roland feels his sight is going fast, 

He rises to his feet as best he can ; 

His face has lost the colour tliat it had. 

A stone of colour brown before him lay. 

Thereat he strikes ten blows in grief and rage; 

The steel grates, but it breaks not, nor is scarred. 

'Ah!’ cries the count, ‘St. Mar^' to mine aid! 

Ah ! my good Durendal, on you ’tis hard ; 

Now that I die, for you I ’ve no more care. 

Through you hotv many battles have I gained. 

And what great kingdoms in the dust have laid. 

That Charles, he of the long white beard, now sways ! 
May no man claim you mth a cotvard’s heart ! 

Ne’er will there be your like in holy France.’ 

Count Roland feels that deatlr has got liim now : 
From head unto the heart death creepeth down. 

Then underneath a pine apace he goes, 

And on the turf face forward lays him down ; 

Neath him he places sword and ivory horn. 

He turns his head to face the pagan folk : 

This has he done because his mU was strong 
That Charles may say, and mth him all his host, 

He died, the gentle count, with victory won. 

Feebly and oft he doth his faults recount, 

And for his sins holds out his glove to God. 

There lies Count Roland underneath a pine ; 
Spain-ward to turn his face has been his mil. 

Of many things the memory comes to him, 

Sr realms he Avon, like conquering king. 

Of tesAveet France, of all his kith and Idn, 

Ut Charlemagne, his lord, Avho nurtured him. 
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At tliought of these he can but weep and sigh. 

But of himself he must take reckoning, 

And, praying God for grace, recounts his sins ; 
‘Fatlicr of truth, tlic One who never lies. 

Who from the dead bade Lazarus arise, 

And Daniel in the lions’ den bestrid. 

Save Thou my soul from fearful penalties 
For sins I have committed in my life ! ’ 

His right-hand glove to God he liftcth high. 

Which from his hand St. Gabriel receives. 

Upon his arm he holds his head inclined. 

And with hands joined is gone Ins end to win. 

God sends to him his angel Chcrubin, 

[St. Raphael] and St. Michael du Peril ; 

St. Gabriel, to join them, comes thereby. 

They bear the count’s soul up to Paradise. 

The second is the brief, naive, and yet touching account of the 
death of Aude, Roland’s betrothed, and sister of Oliver, his 
friend, when Charlemagne returns to France after avenging the 
hero, and tells her of his deatlt : 

( 3 ) 

The Death of Aude 

The emperor is home again from Spain, 

And comes to Aix his fairest seat in France. 

He mounts the palace steps, enters the hall. 

There comes before him Aude, that lady fair. 

‘Where ’s Roland, tlie great captain?’ so she says, 
‘That he would take me for his wife he sware.’ 

Thereat was Charles beset witli grief and pain; 

His eyes shed tears, he grips his long white beard : 
‘Sister, dear friend, of one now dead you ask. 

For him I ’ll give to you noble exchange; 

Louis it is, nor better can I name. 

He is my son, and will my marches have.’ 

Aude answers : ‘What you say to me is strange. 

God grant not, nor his angels, nor liis saints. 

That after Roland living I remain ! ’ 
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Her colour flies, at Charles’s feet she falls, 

And st^aight^vay dies. May Christ receive her saul ! 

For her they weep and mourn, the peers of France. 

So Aude the fair unto her end has gone. 

The king imagines that she has but swooned ; 

He pities her and weeps, the emperor. 

He takes her hands to raise her from the ground; 

Back on her shoulders, see, her head sinks down. 

When Charles is ware she ’s dead whom now he holds 
Straightway four countesses he summons forth : 

Unto a nunneiy' her body ’s borne ; 

All night they Avatch by her until the morn. 

Fair burial by an altar they bestow. 

To her the king much and great honour showed. 

Now, tire slender historical basis for this great national epic 
is the massacre in 778 of the rearguard of Charlemagne’s army 
by the Basques on Hs return from an expedition of doubtflil 
success into Spain, an expedition undertaken possibly on the 
invitation of one of hvo rival Saracen factions in Spain. Legend 
must have been at work to provide the poet of the Song of Roland 
Mth the rich detail of his poem, which makes the catastrophe an 
episode in a Holy War or crusade, converts the Basques into 
Saracens, makes a venerable figure, svith a beard like Aaron’s, 
of Charlemagne aged but thirty-six in 778, and describes as 
living in that year Ogier already dead, Gandon and Girard de 
Rotissillon, who belong to the ninth century, and Joffroy d’ Anjou 
and Richard of Normandy who belong to the tentli century, and 
even indud« among Roland’s conquests with the help of his 
trusty sword, Durendal, England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales I 
How the legend arose is still the subject of debate. The 
original theory was that the poem rvas strung together, much like 
the Iliad^ on the Wolfian hypothesis, out of the popular songs or 
la^. recited^ by minstrels and embodying legends of Germanic 
origin, dating back possibly to the mists of antiqtdty. But 
another theory has been widely popular since it was developed 
with infinite skill and research, and most eloquently expounded 
by that artist in scholarslup, M. J. Bedier. 

The period during which the national epics were incubated, 
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£ind towards the end of which they made their appearance, viz. 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, was one of great political and 
religious movement, tlie end of the Carolingian empire, the great 
age of church-building, and of pilgrimages to famous shrines, 
furnished with sacred relics calling for adoration, pilgrimages 
culminating at the close of the clcventlr century in the first 
crusade. The pilgrim routes were punctuated with sanctuaries, 
each \vith its complement of clerics anxious to co-operate with 
jongleurs, or minstrels, who enlivened tlie pilgrims on their 
way by exploiting tlie sanctity, and the treasures of each particu- 
lar shrine. And so, according to M. Bddier’s ingenious and well- 
worked-out scheme, each shrine became the seed-bed of legend, 
or, in other words, the shrine preceded tlie legend. 

Roncevaux was on the route to one of the most famous of all 
shrines, tliat of St. James of Compostella at Santiago, and so 
Roncevaux and the stages approaching it became tlie centres of 
legend about the great battle of i5tli August 778, and the majestic 
figure of Charlemange and his supposed nephew, Roland, the 
hero of tlie disastrous day. 

Recently, however, more tlian one scholar,^ reverting in a 
measure to the first theory, has taken the view that legend long 
preceded the shrine, and has adduced arguments, not less cogent 
than those of M. Bedier, for believing that the poet of tlie Chanson 
de Roland worked upon songs, ballads, or earlier and ruder 
experiments in epic, whether orally transmitted or recorded in 
lost Latin or Romance script, all connected witli the vast legend 
that grew up round Charlemagne. Thc'poet, selecting or only 
interested in the episode of Rolcmd, built up out of these earlier 
materials his masterpiece. Of tliese primitive sources none 
remain, but, if we may believe William of Malmesbury and 
Wace, verses from among diem were chanted before the batde 
of Hastings, nigh three hundred years after Roncevaux, to 
hearten the knighthood of Normandy. As to origins, therefore, 
the doctors disagree, and the debate 'will still go on. 

The Song of Roland and the other great national epics were 
composed no doubt for the delectation of castle and hall, but 
early appeared imitations or travesties of them, evidently designed 

* See M. R. Fawtier’s La Chanson de Roland, 1933; also M. A. Pauphilet in 
^mania, 034, April 1933. The author owes these two references to his daughter, 
Miss M. D. Legge. 
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to reach a popular audience. The Song of Roland was followed 
by a short epic, the Pilgrimage of Charlemagne, recounting his 
fantasdc adventures and grotesque diversions on Iiis way to 
Jerusalem, and on his return by way of Constantinople, neither 
of which places he ever visited. Both Gaston Paris and Bedier 
see in this poem a vein of parody, which show that a jovial and 
prosperous middle class was now to be catered for by tvay of 
literary entertainment, as well as princes, nobles, knights, their 
womehkind, and their retinues. The Pilgrimage was undoubtedly 
the joint invention of clerics and minstrels, composed to tickle 
the fancy of the vast crowds who flocked lo the great summer 
fair at Saint-Denis, whose abbey was a treasure-home of relics. 

Smularly it is difficult, in connection with tire Breton romances, 
not to detect a note of comedy in Chretien de Troyes’s Le Chevalier 
a la Charetle. It is true that Chretien began this poem at the 
rmtance of hlane de Champagne, like her mother, Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, a great upholder of the cult of courtly love. But 
vividly displayed the extravagances of that 
arUnaal cult. We are told how Lancelot placed himself in such 
absolute subjection to his lady-love that he was ready not only 

submit to any indignity in her 
e a . When Guenevere is carried off, and Lancelot in pursuit 
o er loses his horse, he defies all laws of chivalry, mounts a 
cart rwcn by a dwarf to continue his journey, and endures 
ffie scoffs and sneers of aU who see him instaUed in what was 
for one of his high degree a travdUng pillory. And he is made 
indignities for his lady’s sake until he finally 

rescues her. 


must have amused a wider drcle than that imme- 
A i, Champagne and her noble friends. 

Elinor in?" immediate court of Henry II and 

^ of '^••dcomed with enthusiasm tlw 

f- contemporar>r of Chretien de 

in Encrhnd domiciled 

Henrril S S’’ Eleanor’s husband, 

to William Earl of ' "-y’ did tlic Fables she also wrote 
SpaSail^ m ^y Rosamund, 

itl w rti imponanee of hci 

S« M. J. B4d,er in da October 1891. 
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poetry. Suffice it to say that in her simple style she s\Tote her 
poems to be read by tlic closely svatchccl, high-born ladies of her 
time, immured tvitliin their castle walls, and tvcaring out as best 
they could tlicir time in the absence of their lords by the indul- 
gence of their amorous fancies; for the love that was tire burden 
of her la>’s was not the courtly love of the knightly troubadours 
witii all its artifice and etiquette, but die passionate love that 
throbs through tire great Provcn9al alba, to be quoted later, a 
love tliat absolves from all moral and conventional restraint 
those well enough bom, and handsome, brave, or beautiful 
enough to claim its privileges, a love which, however apparently 
illicit, however crude, however cmel in its manifestations, is 
condoned by a Church that could only exist in fairyland. It 
was in the Breton tales that .she found and gave out to the world 
of her time the element of the fairy' talc with fairy women, 
nightingales, gosiiawks, ssvans, white hinds, and svcre-ivolvcs, 
wdrd and mysterious, now terrifying, now enchanting, which has 
ever since afforded one of the resources of idyllic poetry. 

Here arc ten lovely lines from her Lai dii Cliicvre/oil, where she 
tclk how Tristram, hiding in a wood on die way to Tintagel, 
schemes to guide Yscult to him by placing in her padi a branch 
of hazel split in two svith his name carved on cidier face. Thus 
he tells his parable of die Woodbine and the Hazel : 

Cumc del chievrefoil cstcit 
Ki a la coldrc sc pcrncit : 

Quant il cst si laciez c pris 
E tuz entur Ic fust s’est mis. 

Ensemble pocent bicn durcr ; 

Mes ki puis Ics vuclt desevrer, 

La coldre muert hastivement 
E li chievrefoilz easement. 

‘Bcle amic, si cst de nus : 

Nc vus sanz mci nc jeo sanz vus ! ’ 

As with the woodbine must it be 
That reaches for tlie hazel-tree : 

When as the tree is close embraced 
And round a branch the flower enlaced, 

. Long may they flourish, two in one. 
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But, tom apart, they ’re soon fordone, 
liic hazel fadeth soon away 
The woodbine dies the self-same day • 
Even so, fair friend, lost should we be, 
1 hou ^\^thout me, I witliout thee. 


nnpf to claim tliat since Marie dc Erance no 

nn-ifrpf t rT ^ inore economy and with more simple, 

and well noting, as a sign of her widespread 

teentTeiT' is the fact that early in the four- 

her nnem ^Peared a Middle English translation of one ol 

to some noiilp 1 ri married by the Archbishop of Dol 

in ignorance of It,’ living \satlt her sister 

the night of tt, The discovery is made on 

bishop^ dissolve! die S complacent arch- 

marriage the rightful p^aTn ^ ^ 

iE appe^mil^somllf -f popular literature soon made 

some satirical* an^t ^ ®“PP“*^tlly instructive, some moralizing, 

are the moralizing treatises on beasts. There 

litmtoe wS if 

wth animal charactei?^TSo 

of the fox, to which the fin«t ^ always been the cunning 
century by the greatest of all ^ eighteenth 

Rcineke Fuchs which ,‘t ts erman poets, Goethe himself, in hE 
to read. Sem 2 e German in order 
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epic and narrative veise. mass' of 

what comes more closely %vithi-n approach 

VIZ. a brief study of the IviSL^^ ^“ok, 

lyncal and other verse that make up the 
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corpus of the shorter poems of France. French lyric poetry makes 
its appearance in the twelfth century, and becomes fairly plentiful 
in the thirteenth. How far back this takes us in tire history of 
our own country rvill be realized if we recall the fact that these 
two centuries cover the period between the accession of Henry I 
almost to the close of the reign of Edward I. 

A ^ personage of peculiar interest in connection with the 
poetical development of the period was Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
who, after her divorce from Louis VII of France, became the 
■wife of our Henry II. Henry already possessed Anjou, Touraine, 
Maine, and Normandy, and his marriage witli Eleanor added 
Poitou and Guienne to the vast French domains of the English 
Jdng. Eleanor, as Gaston Paris tells us, was a lady of lively and 
poetic temperament, and she nursed the cult of I’amour courtois, 
courtly love, and the poetry which embodied it in the courts of 
France and England, as did her daughters in tlieir smaller 
circles at Rheims and Blois. We have already described this 
theory of courtly love, and indicated its place of origin in Pro- 
vence, the home of the troubadours. But, thanks to Eleanor’s 
interest, the torch was soon handed by the troubadours of the south 
to trouv6res of the nortli, and many of tlie examples of early 
lyric that have survived come from the more nortlierly portion 
of what we now know as France. 

This early literature lay neglected for centuries, and indeed 
it was not until well on in the nineteenth century that scholars 
began to show some interest in the mass of rare old manuscripts 
buried in continental libraries, public or private. Germans were 
early at work, e.g. Karl Bartsch of Heidelberg; and the most 
distinguished of French pioneers, Gaston Paris, roundly re- 
proached his fellow-countrymen for their neglect of the treasures 
of their own literary past, a neglect he was himself, ■with a crowd 
of scholarly followers, prominent among tliem Mario Roques, 
nobly to redeem. The result has been that the patient work of 
die last seventy or eighty years has opened out a fascinating pew 
field to lovers of poetry, and the most attractive introduction to 
It known to the present writer is to be found in Sir E. K. Cham- 
oers’s essay ^ on Some Aspects of Medieval Literature, included in 
Chambers and Sidgwick’s Early English Lyrics, published by 
A. H. Bullen in 1907. 

' Reprinted in his Sir Thomas Wyatt and Other Studies, 1934. 
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During the last fe%v years an added impetus of 

this comparatively new study by the enctan ^ „ Schola^^- 

Helen -WaddeU, Mtdkval Latin Lyrics and 1 ^ Wb 

In the former book she gives one cause to carries the 

early French lyric owed to medieval Ladn l^c, < Latin 

source of the latter back even beyond Ausonius> oommoniy 
poet, whose verse at times has tire modem '^^^^jical age 

called ‘romantic’ as opposed to ‘classic,’ to e /■JQ^^cesa 

itself. Those who care to follow their exploration ^ 
few centuries further back will not do amiss to r 
old-fashioned, early Victorian piece of scholars pj r 
gotten by most, Macaulay’s introduction to his stoD’ 

Rome. In The Wandering^ Scholars Miss Waddell tete ^ j^ost of 
how these saganles, despite the ecclesiastical traimng . 
them, carried on, and spread abroad in their wan 
passionate and secular and very human tradition of p^S gg 
Versions of a few examples of these early French croto 

found later in this diapter. But those who tvish to ro 
at large among them may be invited to turn to the -gutly 
lations in hfr. Abbott’s Early French Medieval naitn of 

published by Constable, a book which has much of the . 

Miss Waddell’s Medieval Latin Lyrics. In French the p 
guides to seek are M. A, Jeanroy’s Origincs de la PoAt* ^ ^ 

France au moyen 6ge, and his two recently published vo u 
La Poesie lyrique des Troubadours. 

Admittedly the chansons courlois, among whose authors n ^ 
not only nobles and knights, but dven anointed kings, ^ 

our Richard I and Thibaut, King of Navarre, were not tvri 
for a popular audience; but for very restricted and cour y 
circles, by authors well sidiled in the arts of rvriting and 
position. A f^ouritc pastime at the ProvenQal courts and t 
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than a literary convention, co-existing, as in Petrarch’s case, with 
a physical love of a more robust nature. Queen Eleanor herself 
can have been no prude, and how pitiless she was, according to 
legend, to her second husband’s light-of-love, fair Rosamund ! 

It has to be confessed that many of the chansons courtois are 
stilted and artificial to a degree. But here is the vei-sion of one 
by Richart de Semilli of Paris, a poet of the twelfth century, with 
a real lilt to it, and no more exaggeration of sentiment than 
was admitted to nineteenth-century verse. The version, though 
tvritten in a simpler metre than the original, endeavours to 
preserve its pattern: 

(4) 

A Song 

’Tis love will set me singing. 

My fair one’s praise to tell, 

I ’m off in all abandon 
To sert'e and love her well. 

Much has she made me suffer, 

No gleam of hope will show, 

’Tis only scorn she offers ; 

Alas, I ’ve loved her so ! 

Lady, how happy will it be, 

The day your love is given to me. 

I ’ve never loved another 
Save her for whom I sing, 

And, well I know, none other 
Such love again will bring. 

Sweet one I prize so dearly. 

You know that, for your part. 

Soon as your heart it pleases 
Will cease my bitter smart. 

Lady, long since I ’ve urged my plea ; 

When -will your love be given to me? 

My lady, richly dowered, 

A word within your car : 

Though liigh may be your value. 

Of pride God keep you clear! 
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Accost wth kindly greeting 
All men botli great and small ; 

You ^vill not always find us 
So instant in our call. 

Lady, who holds my heart in fee, 

When -will your love be given to me? 

If you have years in plenty. 

For you will come a day 
Wlien old age lies in waiting, 

And all will hear you say : 

‘Alas, how I Avas foolish, 

Who loved not in my prime 
When many lovers sought me, — 

The scorn of all in time !’ 

Lady, loved in all loyalty. 

When will your love be given to me? 

Go, song, and to that beauty, 

The radiant-featured, fly. 

And bear to her this message ; 

For love of her I die. 

Since I can bear no longer 
The grief tliat loads my breath. 

Nor can I hope for healing 
While she approves my death. 

Lady I love whole-heartedly. 

When ■will your love be given to me? 

cAawonj courtou are far from exhausting the resources 
highly lyric. Many of the troubadours, and of the most 

and ’ 'wrote also satirical verses with a poHtical trend, 

much poei ^ personal character. There is besides 

seems to haYJ** ^ more popular character, some indeed which 
■'ve have- to hi™® the morning upon it. Nevertheless 

Professor K.er, ™ claumng dose contact %vith folk-song, 

otvn early litcra mvaluable introduction to the study of our 
between popular ^ttre,^ has pointed out that ‘ the distinction 
' EnglUk cultivated lyric is not always easy to make 
<ituTe. Medieuclg Home Umversity Library. 
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out, as any one may recognize who tliinks of the songs of Bums 
and attempts to distinguish what is popular in them from what 
is consciously artistic.’ The classic instance in English is the 
famous lyric wth which the Oxford Book of English Verse opens : 

Sumer is icumen in, 

Lhude sing cuccu 1 
Groweth scd, and bloweth med, 

And springtli the ^vude nu — 

Sing cuccu ! 

Nothing could sound more like the spontaneous outburst of a 
simple, native poet. But the original manuscript shows that 
die song was written to music, and the music is given — music 
regarded by musicians as very learned music indeed. Latin 
words as well as English are given, and tlie careful directions laid 
down for singing the music are in Latin. The song is therefore 
one of studied art, and the general conclusion reached by 
Professor Ker is that perhaps ‘all popular poetry in Europe, at 
any rate for the last thousand years, is derived from poetry more 
or less learned in character, or, like the cuckoo song, from more 
of less learned music.’ 

Professor Ker goes on to suggest that ‘tlie first popular songs 
of the modem world were the hymns of St. Ambrose, and the 
oldest fashion of popular tunes is derived from tlie music of the 
Church.’ But Gaston Paris rightly points out that the Roman 
Church in its most ancient hymns must have imitated the old 
popular songs of Italy, of which Macaulay, as already indicated, 
was aware, and he finds at least a parallel source for French 
lyric, and one even more ancient, in the carole, a combination of 
song and dance performed by bands of girls, divided into leader 
and chorus, which was the most popular feature of country 
festivals in celebration of tlie coming of May. These festivals 
dated back very probably to pagan times and, so far from being 
religious, were often accompanied by so much hard drinking 
^d loose love-making as to constitute them a scandal to the 
Church. 

Few of the caroles dating from early in the twelfth _ century 
survive in their entirety, though their refrains are often incor- 
porated m poetry of later date. Limousin and Poitou appear 
lo be their first home, and Gaston Paris makes the quite 
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reasonable suggestion that they form an original stock which spread 
rapidly throughout Provence and the soutli, and out of winch 
came the chansons populaires tliat developed by various gradations 
into the chanson courtois of a sophisticated society. Here is a 
version of one of these caroles, sung by dancing girls at spring 
merry-makings in Poitou : 

( 5 ) 

Carole 

Wlten the skies begin to elear, eya, 

For to shotv that joy is near, eya. 

And in jealous hearts strike fear, eya, 

Eager wall our queen appear. 

Proud to show she is not coy. 

Jealous one, away, away ! 

Leave us, leave us to our play. 

Dancing to a roundelay. 

She has sent a summons clear, eya. 

Far as ocean one can hear, eya. 

Lads and lassies there and here, eya. 

Never a one but must appear, 

Dancing in our dance of joy. 

From afar the king draws near, eya, 

With the dance to interfere, eya. 

For he lives in mortal fear, eya. 

Some gallant may prove too dear. 

And our April queen decoy. 

But, how hard he persevere, eya, 

No old man tvill she have near ; eya. 

Some gay spark will \vin her ear, eya. 

Who ^ows well the way to cheer. 

One whose kisses never cloy. 

Who has seen her dancing here, eya. 

Seen her lissom body veer, eya. 

He can cry wth lips sincere, eya, 

In the world is not the peer 
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Of our queen, the queen of joy. 

Jealous one away, away ! 

Leave us, leave us to our play, 

Dancing to a roundelay. 

Professor Ker quotes from Giraldus Cambrensis, a Welshman 
witing in die twelfth century, an amusing story which not only 
illustrates the levity of the carole, but also shows how soon a 
French custom w’as acclimatized in England. Somewhere in 
the diocese of Worcester a wake was carried on all night in a 
churchyard, and the refrain constantly repeated by tlie dancers 
was so dinned into the priest’s ears that he could not get it out 
of his head, but said at Mass instead of Dominus vobiscum ‘Sweet 
Heart, have pity!’ or ‘Swete lemman, thin are.’ If in the 
twelftli century much of the English countryside was as gay as 
Worcestershire, one can understand the epigram of Richard de 
Cluny, quoted by Ascoli ^ : 

Anglia, plena jocis ; gens libera, nata jocari, 

Tota jocosa, velim dicere tota jocus; _ 

Quae nihil a Gallis, sed Gallia mutuat inde 
Quidquid laetitiae, quidquid amoris habet. 

Perhaps too we can understand how French minstrels to England 
in the twelfth century, after eryoying tlie freedom of a few of 
these Wakes, might bring back stories that made proverbial the 
beauty of English women : 

Qui veut belle dame acquerre 

Prcnne visage d’Angleterre. 

More elaborate are tlie reverdies and cubes, among which are 
to be found the loveliest of these early lyncs. The reverdies, 
hymns to spring, are instinct with the call of mating birds, the 
fresh green of the tender grass, the soft hues of blossoming trees j 
in short, the young life of all grooving things; and the note of the 
feverdic runs through many an early lyric. The cubes represent 
die lyrical outcry of lovers forced to part at dawn, of which the 
supreme example is the balcony scene in Romeo and Juliet. And 
Acre are the laments : the lament of the ill-married ^vifc, some- 
times with a touch in it of the old fabliau, tlie lament of the girl 
^ La Grande-Bretagne devanl V opinion franioue. 
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who has lost her lover, of her who has not got one, and of the 
nun, immured in the doister, who is derued one. Here are 
versions of a reverdk and of an atibe, or alba, to give a Proven 9 al 
poem its proper Provencal name, tlte latter perhaps the most 
famous of its kind ; 

( 6 ) 

Reverdie 

In. the sweet spring-time, in. May 
When tvith green the fields are gay, 

A nightingale upon a spray 
Heard I singing loud and clear. 

Ta-lirra ta-tweet ! 

’Tis so sweet 

Sleeping by the greenwood here. 

Failing in a reverie, 

Down I sat beside a tree : 

Slumber light came over me. 

So the bird’s sweet song to hear. 

Ta-lirra ta-tweet! 

’Tis so sweet 

Sleeping by tire greemvood here. 

When 1 found myself awake 
Thanks I bade the song-bird take 
Wlio made merry for my sake : 

New delight my heart will cheer. 

Ta-lirra ta-tweet! 

’Tis so sweet 

Sleeping by the greenwood here. 

And when to my feet I spring. 

Take my lute and pluck a string, 

How the bird began to sing 
By me in the meadow near ! 

Ta-hna ta-tweet ! 

’Tis so srveet 

Sleeping by the greenwood here. 
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The nightingale I heard complain : 

Wcllnigh mad with stress and strain 
How it gave him bitter pain 
That a clown his song should hear. 

Ta-lirra ta-tweet! 

’Tis so sweet 

Sleeping by the greenwood here. 

( 7 ) 

Alba 

Within a garth neath hawthorn-boughs they hide : 
The lady clasps her lover to her side, 

Until the watchman’s voice the dawn has cried. 

Ah God, ah God, the dawn ! How soon it comes ! 

‘ O would to God that night might last for aye, 

Nor far from me my lover ever stray. 

Nor ever watchman see or dawn or day ! 

Ah God, ah God, the davm ! How soon it comes ! 

Sweet lover, thou and I, come kiss and cling 
Down in the meadows where the sweet birds sing ; 
Risk all, nor fear what jealousy may bring. 

Ah God, ah God, the dawn ! How soon it comes ! 

Sweet lover, once again love’s fortunes try. 

Here in the close where birds make melody. 

Until the watchman winds his horn on high. 

Ah God, ah God, the dawn ! How soon it comes ! 

How sweet the radiant air that comes my way 
From my tall lover, courteous and gay; 

His breath thrills through me like a sweet sun-ray : 
Ah God, ah God, the dawn ! How soon it comes ! ’ 

Lovely the lady is and rich in grace ; 

So beautiful, men crowd to sec her face. 

And her true heart in love finds still its place. 

Ah God, ah God, the dawn ! How soon it comes ! 
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With still more of conscious art in them arc the chansons d histoire, 
so called because they tell some sort of a story. A popular daa 
of these were the chansons de toik, or songs sung by ladies over their 
needlework. One of the earliest and best-known of ibese is Bel e 
Erembor, and of tliis we venture to ofler a version, iu assonance 
as svith the original ; 

( 8 ) 

Fair Erembor 

'When comes the month called May whose days arc long, 
And home the peers of France return from court, 

Renaud returns, and marches in the front ; 

He passed before the house of Erembor 
But did not deign to turn his head aloft. 

Ah, me I Renaud, my love ! 

Beside tlie tvindow sits fair Erembor, 

Upon her knees gay broidery she holds. 

She sees the peers of France return from court. 

She sees Renaud, who marches in the front. 

Raising her voice, she cries her plaint aloud 
‘Ah, me 1 Renaud, my love I 

‘My love, Renaud, well have I knowm the day. 

Passing my father’s tower upon thy way 

Thou woiddst have grieved, had I no ^vord to say,’ 

‘Thine, daughter of an emperor, the blame! 

Thou ’st loved another, let my memory fade.’ 

Ah, me ! Renaud, my love I 

‘Lord Renaud, by the saints my name I ’ll clear; 

A hundred yirgins shall my oath xeceive. 

And tliirty matrons I rvill bring with me. 

That I haveuoved no other man than thee. 

Believe me, ^d a kiss shall be thy fee. 

Ah, mo ! Renaud, my love ! ’ 

Count Renauchclimbed the steps from the courtyard. 
Of shoulders brWd, but slim at the waist-band. 

His yellow hair nurling in ringlets small. 
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' Never, nowhere was bachelor so tall, 
firembor secs him, and her tears lets fall. 

Ah, me ! Renaud, my love ! 

. Count Renaud now has entered in the tower ; 

He seats him on a bed broidered with flowers. 

And there beside him sits fair Erembor. 

Then recommence their raptures as of yore. 

Ah, me ! Renaud, my love ! 

Another and very remarkable example of tire chanson de toile is 
Bek Doeite, which seemed in tlie translator’s mind naturally to 
take a form suggested by the old Scots ballad. He ventures to 
dedicate his version to Professor Boillot of Bristol, at whose 
instance it was undertaken. 

(9) 

Fair Dousie 

Fair Dousie by the window sat, 

A buik lay idle on her knee; 

She thocht her of her ain true luve. 

Was jousting gaen ayont the sea. 

O wae is me ! 

A horseman lit at the ha’ door, 

And aff his saddle-bags he drew ; 

Fair Dousie ’s loupen down the step ; 

O’ tidings ill nae fear she knew. 

O wae is me ! 

Fair Dousie askit him aff-hand: 

‘Where is my lord, sac lang frae sicht?’ 

Sair grieved, the page let fa’ a tear. 

Fair Dousie stert, and swooned for fricht. 

O wae is me 1 

Fair Dousie rose and held her straight. 

And brawly faced him, standing tliere ; 

Her heart was tom tvi’ teen and dole 
For tlie guid lord she ’ll see nae mair. 

O wae is me 1 
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Fair Dousie hastit for to ask: 

‘Where is my lord I luve sac weel?’ 

‘ Fore God I darena hide tire news : 

My lord is deid : at joust he fell.’ 

O wae is me ! 

Fair Dousie groaned, and syne she moaned : 

‘ III chance was thine, gentil lord Boon ! 

For luve of thee a leatlicm shift, 

Nae robe of fur, shall hap me roun’. 

O wae is me* 

I ’ll tae St. Poulis kirk, and tak the vaile for thee. 

‘For thee will I an abbey build, 

Shall for the feast-day ready be ; 

And nae fause luve may enter there, 

Nane such shall haud the richtfu’ key. 

O wae is me ! 

I ’U tae St. Poulis kirk, and tak the vaile for thee.’ 

Fair Dousie hastit for to build ; 

Stately the kirk, shall rise amain, 

And welcum a’ gudeman, gudervife, 

ISTio tholed for luve baith grief and pain. 

O w’ae is me 5 

I ’ll tae St, Poulis kirk, and tak the vaile for thee. 

More sophisticated still are the pastourelles, many e.xamples of 
which have survived. It cannot be denied that the reading of 
a series of these induces a feeling of tedium. The pattern of 
them is much the same. A knight or squire riding through the 
countryside encounters a charming shepherdess by the way; he 
dismounts and makes love to her, and is sometimes snubbed for 
his pains, though at other times the meeting leads to a denouement 
more agreeable, as Mr. Abbott suggests, to the Wife of Bath. 
The pastoral setting of this artificial form is proof in itself of its 
affimty, in the last resort, to the folk-song. Very striking is the 
vogue of this pastoral note ; in one form or another the pastoral 
persists in literature and art throughout the ages. It is to be 
found in the poetry of the Pleiad; Moli&-e makes good fun of it 
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near the beginning of his Bourgeois Genlilhomme; Watteau adapted 
It to his art; and an embodiment of it late in the eighteenth 
century was tho^fermerie with its little rustic settlement attached to 
me Petit Trianon at Versailles for the amusement of Marie 
Antoinette. Here is an attempt to render one of the thirteenth- 
century in a form closely corresponding to the original : 

(10) 

pASTOURELnE 

From St. Quentin to Cambrai 
As of late I ambled on. 

In a wood beside my way 
Such a lass I chanced upon ! 

There she shone 
Fresh as is a rose in May; 

Heart as gay, 

For I heard her say, 

Singing merrily ; 

‘In God’s name, I Ve one at call 
Handsome and tall, 

Nutbrown though I be.’ 

To my shepherdess I went. 

Whom I ’d seen in her retreat ; 

Courteously my head I bent, 

^ Said : ‘May God thee kindly greet, 

’Tis but meet ! 

Maid I ’ve found here, rest content; 

Love once lent 
Claims ready assent.’ 

Witli a smile said she : 

‘ In God’s name, I ’ve one at call 
Handsome and tall, 

Nutbrown though I be.’ 

Then I sat me by her side. 

And I begged a kiss of her. 

‘Love like yours I ’ll ne’er abide,’ 

So she said, ‘for I prefer 
Robin, sir. 
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And I ’il be a shepherd’s bride. 

He *5 my pride ; 

Of my lover tried 
Sing 1 ciicerfully : 

In God's name, I ’vc one at call 
Handsome and tall, 

Nmbrown though I be.’ 

To end this brief rcvie\v of early bTical verse in France we have 
still to find room for tiiat strange and beautiful combination of 
prose and verse, the talc of Aucassin and NicolcUc. Tins 
chanlefdble or song-stoty, which may be the only survivor of 
several of its kind, has been claimed to be a mime, or dramatic 
monologue, animated by gesture and modulation of voice, 
breaking periodically into song; for the music to accompany the 
verse passages is given, as widv the cuckoo song, in the original 
manuscript. It tells the story, in alternate passages of prose 
and lyrical seven-syllable verse, of two lovers, Aucassin, son of the 
Lotd of Beaucalcc, and NicolcUc, a Saracen, slave in die house- 
hold of one of the count’s vassals. Such a misalliance as a marriage 
between them was not to be drought of, and they were forcibly 
separated. Nicolette was imprisoned in a tower, from which 
she escaped, and fled across fields and through die forest. Aucas- 
sin set off to find her, and succeeded in tracking her dowr. But 
after a series of romantic adventures die lovers are captured by a 
company of Saracen pirates, and carried off in different ships 
across the sea. 

A storm scatters the ships, and Auoissin is urecked near 
Beaucairc, his home, where his father now being dead he is hailed 
as rightful lord. NicolcUc is carried off to Cartage, where it is 
discovered that she is the daughter of the King of Carthage, from 
whom she had been stolen as a child. At Carthage they sought 
to marry her to a Paynim king, but her heart is set on Aucassin ; 
she disgmses herself and escapes as a wandering gipsy minstrel, 
ceasing not in her wanderings over sea and land until she finds 
herself again in Beaucaire. Tlierc, with the help of her old 
mistress, she artfully discovers herself to her lover, overjoyed. 
Next day Aucassin, Lord of Beaucaire, is married to Nicolette, 
daughter of the King of Carthage, and they live togctlicr happily 
ever afterwards. 
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This -wonderful little story did not become well known to tlie 
literary world until the ninctccntli century. In England, in 
late Victorian dajfs its fame was spread abroad by the successive 
translations of F. W. Bovurdillon and Andrew Lang. It was not 
merely the exquisite passages in verse, charged with the love that 
Robert Browming in an inspired line speaks of~-‘0 lyric love, 
half angel and half bird!’ — that captivated the modern world, 
but also tlic daring of one of die prose passages that is worth 
quoting, \^^len Aucassin is told that to marry Nicolctte, a 
Saracen slave, is impossible, and that if he carries her off to be 
his mistress his soul will lie in hell, and he can never enter heaven, 
he replies : ‘What have I to do in Paradise? I seek not to enter 
there, so that I have Nicolettc my most sweet friend. For to 
Paradise ... go old priests, old cripples, and maimed svretches 
who grovel all day and night before altars, and in mouldy crypts, 
those clad in threadbare cloaks and in rags and tatters . . . who 
die of hunger and thirst and cold and miseries. These go to 
Paradise ; with these I have naught to do. But to Hell will I go. 
For to Hell go goodly clerks and goodly knights, who have died 
in tourneys and great wars, and good soldier-men and free-bom 
men : with them will I go. And there go tliose fair and gracious 
ladies who have lovers tsvo or tliree, beside tlieir rightful lords 
. . . tvitli them Avill I go, so tliat I have witlt me Nicolette, my 
most sweet friend.’ This in the age of faith, in one of tlic great 
centuries of tlie building of churches and cathedrals, sculptured 
biblcs in stone ! Here was a new light on tlie Middle Ages. 

However, read noiv tlie song of Nicolettc in prison, rendered 
not, as in the original, in assonance, but in rh-^mie, in the attempt 
to give a modern reader more nearly the charm of it : 

(“) 

Nicolette in Prison 

Nicole must in prison lie 
In a vaulted chamber high. 

Built with art most curious, 

Dight with paintings marvellous. 

Gainst the marble window she. 

She so young leaned wearily. 

Blonde the hair upon her head. 
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And well-archcd her eyebrows’ spread. 

Oval Avas her face and bright ; 

Ne’er saw man a prettier sight. 

Gazing on tlic close below 
There she saw tlic roses blow, 

Heard tlie birds make music wild, 

And thus ^vailcd that orphan child ; 

‘Woe is me, poor captive me! 

Wherefore should I prisoned be? 

Young Lord Aucassin, give car; 

Long it is you ’vc loved me dear ; 

You can feel no hate for me, 

Though for you 1 prisoned be 
In this vaulted chamber high, 

\\Tierc I live in misery. 

But, by God, whom Mary bore, 

Soon my durance wll be o’er. 

If I succeed,’ 

Next follo^vs Aucassin’s song when searching for Nicolctte*. 

(la) 

Aucassin’s Song 

Little star, whom now I see 
By the moon that wooetli thee, 

Nicolette is \%ith thee there. 

My mignonne, the blonde of hair. 

Doubtless God would have her light 
To adorn the queen of night, 

That she may be lovelier still. 

If it pleased his sovran "will, 

Mignonne who so far dost hide. 

Now to raise me to thy side, 

Though I fall to earth again, 

How to kiss tiiee I would strain ! 

If a king’s son I be bom. 

Well wouldst thou my rank adorn. 

Sweet sister mine. 

Finally, here is a version of the happy ending, when at the 
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last one of his court ladies, Nicolettc’s old mistress, takes liim 
to the arms of his lost love: 


(13) 

The Happy Ending 

So when Aucassin heard now 
That his love of radiant brow 
In the land was, as of yore, 

Joyful was he, never more ! 

With tlie dame he went apace, 

Till he reached her rcsdng-place ; 

To the chamber soon they get 
Where sits waiting Nicolettc. 

When she saw him at the door. 

Joyful was she, never more, 

Sprang, to face him, on her feet. 

And when he her eyes could meet. 

Both liis arms he opened wide. 

Softly folded her inside, 

Kissed her both on check and eye. 

So they let the night go by, 

Till at dawn in morning light 
Aucassin his trotli could plight, 

Make her lady of Bcaucairc. 

Life for many a day they share 
Mid delights that ne’er grow less. 

Aucassin has happiness, 

Nicolette the like has won : 

Song and story now are done. 

No more ’s to tell ! 

As one dwells on the exquisite charm of early French lyric 
one is tempted to regret tliat the eyes and ears of the Romantics 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, caught by the beauties 
of the poetry of the Pleiad, had not yet revealed to them the 
light and music of a native lyric of far earlier date, to bewitch 
their brooding fancy 
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The most conspicuous link between the early and later medieval 
period, and between courtly and popular poetry, is to be found 
in that remarkable poem, completed in the last quarter of the 
thirteenth century, the Romance of the Rose,^ tlic most influential 
of all early French poems on the coune of European literature. 
The history' of the poem is peculiar. It was begun about 1225 
by Guillaume de Lorris, a young scholar svho, inspired by Ovid, 
desired to give his countrymen in a long and intricate allegory a 
complete Art of Love. His work ended abruptly at Iris early 
death, when he had written between four and five tliousand 
lines. Nearly fifty years later anotlicr poet, Jean Clopinel of 
Meung-sur-Loire, took up the unfinished ss’ork, and added 
another 18,000 lines to it, quite changing the character of the 
poem as a whole. 


Wh^eas the firet part svas full of exquisite poetry, a charmingly 
^aceful production, designed for courtly readers, many passages 
m It recalUng to an English reader the fluent, dreamy charm of 
e «t of Wi^am Morris’s Earthly Paradise, the second part of 
1 is ^ e work of one less graceful, but more rigorous, a man with a 
satmcal turn, and one who had followed closely tlie political, 
soaai, and reh^ous movements of the day; who poured his 
learmng and plulosophy into his work, svith the result that the 
become a treasury of the life and thought of the period, 
twn j * S'^^At poem is attested by the existence of over 

wll manusenpts of it, and by the fact that Chaucer, 

at least nnrr?, occupied himself by translating 

edition of it ^^*1, French printers issued edition after 

“y ^ of the distinc- 
Xt tE^l^Ti re-editing of It. 

a feature Meung, in which realism was so marked 

a future, did not stand alone. Realism and individuality had 

translation of tliis poem. 
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appeared in the poetry of nortiicrn France even before lire end 
of the twdfdi century in Arras, the great centre of a teeming, 
prosperous, quarrelsome, social life in Picardy. The earliest 
of this new type of trouvire, very different from tire Provencal 
singer of nightingales and blossoming trees, of warm summer 
nights and passionate love, was Jean Bodel, a most versatile 
poet, who wrote besides pastourelles and oilier poems a decadent 
chanson de geste or roman d’aventures on Charlemagne’s conquest of 
the Saxons, and struck out for himself a nerv’ line in the seculari- 
zation of die mystery or miracle-play by introducing into his 
Jeu de St. Xicolas a vein of broad, human comedy, suitable for 
die cabaret or die tavern. Smitten by leprosy and forced to 
leave Arras, he VTotc a padietic poem of farewell. 

After him came Adam de la Halle, who was also forced to leave 
Arras, driven out by internal dissensions, and he too wrote a 
touching but dignified farewell. He prospered in exile, and 
has the distinction of having written, perhaps fired by the success 
of Bodel’s Jeu de St. Nicolas, die first two purely secular plays in 
France, in Le Jeu de la Feuillie a comedy, and in Robin et Marion 
what may almost be called an op6ra comique. 

A third well-known trouv^rc was Colin Muset, of whose work 
but few examples survive, some of them light-hearted pieces ivith 
more than a touch of die reverdie and tlic pastourelle about them, 
and often a naive personal note ; but one of his poems is a precious 
document for the period, in diat it gives a vivid picture of the 
varying fortunes of the professional minstrel’s vagabond existence. 
Here is a version of this poem which attempts, while reproducing 
the form of the original so far as the translator’s capacity could 
serve liim, to give aU its picturesque detail ; 


(14) 

The Minstrel’s Life 

My lord, within thy halls I ’ve stayed, 
And on my lute before tlice played. 
But naught for wages hast tliou paid 
To one who plied for thee his trade. 
’Tis villeiny ! 

Now, by my faith in Saint Marie, 
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No more thy follower I ’ll be. 

An ill-found satchel here ’s to see, 

And a purse lean through poverty. 

My lord, come, let tiiy heart persuade 
Thy ^s'ilI to grant to me some aid, 

Eor, sire, a gift that ’s freely made, 

A generous gift not long delayed, 

Marks high degree. 

Trust me, I purpose verily 
To travel home to my country. 

If I return with purse empty. 

My tvife -wtII have no smile for me. 

In words like these hear her upbraid : 

Sir Starveling, where can you have stayed. 
Who not a penny-piece have made? 

Too long about some toum you ’vc strayed 
In revelry. 

Limp saddlebags you bring to me. 

For stuffed with naught but wind they be. 
Oh, what a shameless wretch is he 
Who ’Id travel in your company ! 

But when I ’m home, and undismayed 
My rvife has all my load sun'eyed. 

Fat saddlebags beMnd me laid 
And me in good grey cloth arrayed, 

Such finery. 

She flings her distaff down in glee ; 

She cannot hide her ecstasy. 

But laughs at me for jollity 
And round my neck clings lovingly. 

For joy her work is not delayed. 

Straps are unloosed, my stuff displayed ; 
My man has watered well my jade, 

And rubbed her down, ere word was said ; 
Two capons from the yard my maid 
Has killed and cooked, and ready laid 
So savoury ; 
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My daughter out of courtesy 
Has brought in hand a comb for me. 

So I ’m at home His Majesty 
In undisturbed felicity ; 

Say, can a man so happy be? 

More important, however, than any of the Picard group was a 
man of humble origin, Rutebeuf, who, possibly bom in Bur- 
gundy, lived out his penurious existence in Paris. He was a 
contemporary of Jean de Meung, and his poems give a picture of 
his time as valuable as die second part of the Romance of the Rose. 
The two poets must have known one another, or their work, 
and have reacted on one another. He was always poor, and 
he tells us much of die miseries of his life, particularly of his 
second marriage, in iq6i, to a plain and elderly wife as poor as 
himself, of the worries of a fast-growing family, of the loss of his 
right eye, ‘the one witii which he saw the best,’ of cold and 
hunger, and, with a veracity like Villon’s, he makes no conceal- 
ment of his haunting taverns and cabarets, and his passion for 
gambling, a passion he bitterly deplores. He wrote for money 
eulogies and elegies, and also sacred poems, including a play, his 
Miracle de Thiophile, in the writing of which, despite the irregu- 
larities of his life, he was, like Villon, and Verlaine in certain 
moods, sincere. 

But he was most liimself in his satires, in las fabliaux, some of 
them coarse enough, and his monologues written for his own 
pleasure and that of his kind. A pamphleteer, he sang of most 
questions that agitated public opinion in his time, the time of 
St. Louis and Philip III. He shot at all who made a business 
of religion, pietists, hypocrites, religious orders, old and new, the 
mendicant orders, who, said he, under the protection of the king 
nourished themselves at the expense of the country. He took 
an active part, on tlie side of the secular clergy, in the violent 
quarrel that arose betsveen the University of Paris and the 
Dominicans, and he rallied prelates, the nobility, and the rich 
on their lukewarmness in support of the Crusades. In tins 
connection one of the best-known and most characteristic of his 
serious poems is a long dialogue between two knights, one of 
whom strives, and successfully, to convert the other to join 
a Crusade. 
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It has to be admitted that there is none of the glamour and 
music and s%vccping rhythm of Villon’s poetry’’ about Rutebeuf’s 
tvork. But he is forceful, epigrammatic at times, fond of a play 
upon words, and always tingling with verve. No love-song has 
he left. As illustrations of his work we offer, first, an example of 
the vigour of his attack on any, even religious, movement that 
struck him as among the abuses of his time. The Biguines against 
tvhom this skit svas directed were women who lived in com- 
munities, ssithout renouncing the world, for their vows were 
temporary’ only. The veiy' picturesque Beguinage at Bruges wall 
be familiar to visitors to that charming old city. 


(15) 


The Lay-Sisters 

Whatever a lay-sister says 
Is good, and merits only praise ; 
Whatever in her life you sec 
Bears the impress of sanctity. 

She speaks as speaks a prophetess, 
Her smile reveals her friendliness ; 
Her tears religious zeal attest, 

^Iccp, she communes with the blest; 
Her dreams arc tisions from on high 
Ignore it, should she tell a lie. 


If a lay-sister turn to bride, 

Tis but to show' her social side; 

Her vows, her calling, do not bind 

j^to her death one of her kind. 

fhcrc ’s lime for tears, and time for prayer. 

And time a wedding-ring to wear; 

Martha or Mary, as she t^’arms 
Jo cloister, or a hu.^b.and’s arms. 

Ui sudi an one never speak ill : 
buch IS our good king’s sovereign will. 

Thru comes a version of his ann’-Tl in 7 * t. 1 

a ooira-mt appeal to ist. I^uis, where he gives 

icvenh one of the .•eemy inddcntaliy 

> M<. ot the Crusades, m robbing the 
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country of the rich and powerful, who might have spent their 
money and their energy so profitably on their tenants and clients, 
and their property at home. In his version the translator has 
failed to reproduce precisely the rhyme-scheme of the original; 

(i6) 

The Poet’s Poverty 

Where to begin I do not know ; 

Such are the stores of grief tliat grow 
As I recount my misery. 

True King of France, in God’s name give 
The wherewithal a man may live ; 

So wilt thou show great charity. 

I ’ve lived on gifts of other men. 

Loans that they thought I ’d pay again. 

At last no credit have I left. 

All know I ’m poor and deep in debt; 

And since abroad thy course is set. 

Of my sole hope I ’m now bereft. 

Hard times and this my family — 

Of healthy appetite tliey be — 

Leave naught on which to raise a loan. 

Before me people shut tlie door. 

In art of giving scant their lore, 

Though all well-schooled to guard their own. 

Death has made havoc of my friends. 

And thou, good king, for pious ends, 

Hast swept my patrons far from me 
In two crusades to distant lands, 

Where Tunis, savage waste of sands. 

Rears an ill brood in heresy. 

Great king, if I should fail wdth thee, 

I ’ve failed with all, no fault in me I 
•Food fails me, and for food I fail. 

None grips my hand, I ’ve nought to pawn ; 

From cold I cough, from hunger yawn, 

Botli ills my tortured frame assail. 
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1 ’vc neither coverlet nor bpd, 

Ear as Scnlis none so ill-fed ; 

Sire, I know not what way to go. 

How the hard straw my sides dotli gall I 
A bed of straw ’s no bed at all, 

And 1 ’ve for bed but straw to strow. 

Sire, take to heart what I have said, 

I ’vc nothing left to buy me bread *, 
Round me in Paris men have all, 

But naught is mine to cheer my soul. 
Paulaiim comes some meagre dole. 
Which makes me think more of St, Paul 
Than all the other saintly powers. 

Our Father ! ay, but is he ours, 

When these hard times have ruined me, 
And have my lodging so bereft 
I ’ve neidicr creed nor credit left? 

I ’ve nothing but what you can see. 


Of tiie importance of Rutebeuf in those critical days df 
the later thirteenth century when the knell of feudalism had 
been sounded, and the power of the Roman Church begun to 
suffer some eclipse, a reader can satisfy lumsclf by studying the 
references to him in Lavisse’s Hbiory of France. And to show the 
contrast between the tone and temper of the early French lyric 
of the true southern type, whether written by troubadours or 
trouvCTes, and the specimens given of Colin Muset’s and Rutebeuf ’s 
work, it will not be amiss, before passing on to tire fourteenth 
century, to revert to that halycon period, and to quote two 
delightful verses from rvriters of chansons courtois but little earlier 
in date. Here is a verse from the farewell of the Chatelain de 
Coucy to his lady-love, whether the poetess knorvn as the Lady 
of Fael, or some other, before starting on crusade ; 

Je m’en vois, dame; a Dieu le creator - 

Comant vo cors, en quel lieu que je soie ; 

Ne sai se ja verrez mais mon retor: 

. Aventure est que ja mais vos revoie. 
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Por Dieu vos pri, quel part que li cors traie, 

Que voz converiz tenez, vieigne o demor, 

Et je pri Dieu qu’ensi me doinst onor 
Com je VOS ai'est^ amis verais. 

Lady, I go j to God our Sire’s embrace 
I do commend thee, wheresoe’er I be ; 

I know not if once more thou ’It see my face : 

’Tis but a chance if I return to thee. 

God grant that thou mayst still be true to me. 

If I return or no, whate’er my place. 

And I pray God to grant me of his grace 
So long as I too keep my fealty. 

Here, too, a pretty fancy from a poem by Gace Brul6, friend of 
Thibaut de Champagne: 

Les oisillons de mon pais 
Ai oiz en Bretaigne ; 

A lor chant m^'est li bien a vis 
Qu’en la douce Champaigne 
Les 01 jadis, 

Se n’i ai mespris. 

II m’ont cn si dous penser mis 
Qu’a chan5on fere me sui pris 
Tant que je parataigne 
Cc qu’ Amours m’a lone tens promis. 

The song-birds of mine oivn countrie, 

I ’ve heard them in Bretayne ; 

And as they sang it seemed to me 
I heard at home again 
Their melody. 

O phantasy ! 

They lulled me to a reverie 
So sweet, it set me sin^ng free 
That so I might attain 
To what long since Love promised me. 

But the day of the troubadours was over. \Vho tvas to succeed 
them? 
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It must be admitted that the later medieval period which 
covers the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries did not at first 
fulfil the promise of the earlier, whose last years indicated the 
possibilities of some great, new departure. It might well Tiave 
been ima^ned that the vigour of satire, thought, and speech 
sho-^vn by Rutebeuf and Jean de Meung in the second part of the 
Romance of ike Rose, and the graphic touches in their work that 
suggest the growth of a keen, questioning middle class, quick 
in the uptake, and enjoying life for all its stress and strain, for 
all its injustices, its hardships, and its petty annoyances and cares, 
would have been followed by a great development of realism 
in literary art. 

Such was not the case. A mass of poetry was indeed produced 
in the two centuries under review, but, as will be learned as we 
proceed, most of it was poetry artificial in form, nith no great 
depth of thought or profundity of feeling. And yet the period 
produced at its close one of the greatest of French poets, Frangois 
Villon, perhaps the one poet in all modem literature who, 
measured by the bulk of his verse, ranks as a minor poet, though 
by the quality of it he ranks tvith the very greatest. 

No doubt the explanation of the comparative barrenness of 
the period lies in the terrible conditions that prevailed throughout 
France, and particularly in northern France, during the Hundred 
Years’ War, when towns and countryside were devastated not 
only by the invading armies of the English, but also by tire roving 
forces set in motion by the intemcdne strife between the Bur- 
gundians and the adherents of the kings of France, struggling to 
maintain their ii^cure sovereignty at the heart of France, and 
to extend it over the nation as a whole. 

The Hundred Years’ War was mainly the result first of inevit- 
able disputes arising in connection uith the French possessions 
of the English kings, iti respect of which they were reluctant 
vassals of thekings of France, and then of the claim ofEdward HI 
to , the throne of France itself. The glories of the battles won 
against hcarfy odds, Greo/ -won by Edward III in 1346, Poitiers 
by Edward the Black Prin-e in 1356, and Agincourt by Henry V 
m 1415, have obscured t^e hopeless character of the English 
togs efforts to conquer France. No series of expeditionary 
forc«. even if composed of tl,c finest fighting men in Europe, and 
led by the greatest captains of the day, could hope to conquer an 
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alien country larger than England itself, where no indigenous 
rising came to the support of tlic invaders. And when, through 
the heroic exertions of Joan of Arc, the maid-warrior of all 
time, the tide of victory turned in favour of France, and we were 
driven by a united nation out of the country, our own civil Wars 
of the Roses were preoccupation enough to cause us to abandon 
the struggle. 

Dismal as were conditions in town and country during this 
devastating period, court life still w'ent on, and a number of poets 
flourished, pouring out elegant poetry in the most artificial forms, 
ballades, rondels, rondeaux, chants royaux, virelais, and so fortli. 
These are often graceful enough and of astonishing ingenuity; 
they are marked by an intricacy of pattern tliat resulted from 
playing on a mere handful of rhymes and the enforced repetition 
of the same refrain. 

Readers of the lyrics of the early medieval period cannot fail 
to note that most of them, chansons courtois and the rest, have 
elaborate rhyme schemes, and many, from the carolcs onwards, 
have a burden or refrain recurring at regular intervals. As the ' 
substance of a poem grew in content, and as the burden or 
refrain was also elaborated, while the two ^ve^e knit together by 
an intricate nexus of rhyme, we find here the origin of the com- 
plicated artificial forms of the later medieval period. But the 
tendency, already noticeable in the more stilted of the chansons 
courtois, for song to pass into a metrical exercise becomes marked 
as we pass into the fourteenth century, and no one can be more 
severe on its poetry than Gustave Lanson, the most popular 
historian of French literature, who stigmatizes it as poetic form 
without poetry, or mere rhetoric, where all is technique and all 
teclmique the surmounting of difficulty. 

Nevertheless it is well to remember that an intricate form of 
verse of early date, which the Pleid borrowed from Italy and 
established in France, viz. the sonnet, has survived through 
tlie ages, and no great poet has been trammelled by the 
elaboration of its form in the use of it for the expression of 
deep passion or high thought. This is worth recalling when we 
are faced with tlie marvellous ease with which Villon handled 
his ballades and rondeaux, and the tremendous force he put 
into them. 

We may appropriately commence our illustrations of the poets 
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of period by an example from one of the earliest of them, 
G^laume de Machault (e. 1290-1377), whom Lanson calls the 
initiator of the rhetoric he denounces, with his rimes serpentines, 
equivoques, leonines, croisies or riiTogrades, sonnanies or consonantes. 
He was one who moved in high circles, and indeed was atone 
time secretary to the blind King John of Bohemia, who was killed 
at the batde of Crecy. Of his great output of 80,000 lines we 
offc but one little poem, a rondeau, which, one feels, might fidy 
be inscribed on vellum in the style of the illuminators of his time : 


(17) 

Fair as a lily, redder than the rose. 

And like an orient ruby shining bright. 

While in mine eyes your matchless beauty glows. 
Fair as a lily, redder than the rose, 

My rapt desires no other goal disclose 
Save, for your sake, to live as in Love’s sight. 
Fair ^ a Hly, redder than the rose. 

And like an orient ruby shining bright. 


Next we offer versions of two rondeaux by Jean Froissart 

^ brother poets, 

Qugh far more famous as a prose-Avriter than as a poet. His 
g onous Chromcles unfold the story of the wars between England 
stilt brilliant tapestries of early date! and 

of their^stvle^ vigour and picturesgueness 

domestic note:'^ ^ ^ simpler and more 


nf '"’i* glee, 

fArl- V ^ mistress is my heart’s deheht • 
Which of the Lvo should ivin 

Now bv wth^lee. 

y ™ust the answer be- 

Is 5 Iieart ivith gleh 

Sight of my mistress is my heart’s d"%ht ’ 
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(19) 

Come back, my friend, too long dost thou delay; 

Trouble and grief thine absence makes for me. 

My spirit calls for thee the livelong day. 

Come back, my friend, too long dost thou delay ; 

For there is none, save thee, can make me gay. 

Nor shall, till home again I welcome thee. 

Come back, my friend, too long dost thou delay; 

Trouble and grief thine absence makes for me. 

But now we come to Eustache Deschamps (c. 1340-1410), a 
native of Champagne, of humble birth though he rose to impor- 
tant office under King Charles V, surnamed ‘the Wise,’ and 
Charles VI. He must be accounted the most important poet of 
his time, and deserves more indulgent treatment than he receives 
from Lanson. His output, certainly, was prodigious, for we have 
over 1,500 ballades by him, not to speak of lais, rondeaux, virelais, 
etc. There is realism and moral fervour in his work, he had 
complaints of his o\vn to air, and he wrote much on the vices 
and miseries of his time, and in hatred of the English, to whose 
invasions so much of the suffering of his country was due. 

Among his ballades are two of special interest, one on the 
death of Bertrand du Guesclin, the first French fighting-man, who 
as a leader of the Italian condoltiere type, but a patriot, proved 
a match for any English general, the refrain of the ballade running 

Lament, lament the flower of chivalry, 

and the otlier a tribute to our own Geoffrey Chaucer, whose 
achievement in the translation of French he celebrates in the 
refrain : 

Grant translateur, noble GeSroy Chaucier. 

One of Deschamps’s virelais, unfortunately quite untranslatable 
into English of anything like its delightful pattern, is as gay, as 
enticing a poem as will be found in all French literature. The 
first and twelfth of thirteen stanzas, wth the introit, run as follows : 

Sui jc, sui je, sui jc belle? 

II me semble, a mon avis, 

Que j’ay beau front ct doulz viz 
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Et la bouchc vermdllctte ; 

Dittes moi sc jc suis belle. 

C’est un mondains paradiz 
Que d’ avoir dame toudis, 

Ainsi frcschc, ainsi nouvcllc ; 

Sui je, sui je, sui je belle? 

To represent Deschamps in English versions here ve must 
confine ourselves to a rondeau by him, and a rondel, the latt^ 
of which shows that the fear of death was never far from the 
poets of those days: 

( 20 ) 

Rondeau 

In summer is the time to go to war, 

Or in the spring, when grass grotvs thick and green, 
When days are warm, and tvinter quits the scene ; 

Horses have what they love in ample store, 

And snug the quarters that so cold have been. 

In summer is the time to go to war, 

Or in the spring, when grass grows thick and green : 

Deep buried, snow and hail are here no more, 

Down every street one hears men sing serene ; 

Fight then; in rvinter lie the sheets beUveen. 

In summer is the time to go to war, 

Or in the spring, when grass grows duck and green, 
■SNTien days are warm, and winter quits the scene. 

(21) 

Rondeu 

Hasten to my jubilee : 

I have passed my fiftieth year ; 

Gone my days of jollity; 

Hasten to my jubilee. 
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Fare ye well ! Remember me ! 

All my body quakes witli fear. 

Hasten to my jubilee : 

I have passed my fiftieth year. 

After the middle of the fourteenth century there came, in 
1364, to the tlrrone the remarkable king, Charles V, surnamed 
‘the Wise.’ He was a delicate, sickly creature, and of poor 
appearance; but he had just the qualities required to cope wth 
the English king, Ed%vard III, viz. shrewdness and tenacity. 
He did much to improve the finance of tlie coimtry by reforming 
its coinage, and after liis experience, as dauphin, on the field of 
Poitiers, from which he escaped by flight, he realized that the 
right policy was to avoid pitched battles and wear down die 
English by delay. And if no soldier himself, he found in Du 
Guesclin, the son of a Breton gentleman, the well-forged instru- 
ment to reform French warfare, as he had himself reformed the 
French coinage. A picture of Charles’s simple, ordered life, as 
well as of his unscrupulousncss, is given in one of the rvritings of 
Christine de Pisan, the most remarkable ^voman of her time, of 
whom we have now to speak. 

Christine de Pisan (c. 1363-1430), one of the select company of 
eminent women poets, was a pupil of Deschamps. She was the 
daughter of one Thomas de Pisan, an Italian, who became 
astrologer at the court of Charles V. Losing early both father 
and husband, she had to devote herself to letters as a means of 
livelihood for herself and her three children. She wrote much 
in prose as well as verse, and, as indicated above, her works are 
among the contemporary sources for the history of the reign of 
Charles V and for a knowledge of the social life and the manners 
and domestic life of her time. 

As a champion of her sex she was among the earliest, and she 
wrote a spirited defence of women against the satirical attacks 
of Jean de Meung in the Romance of the Rose. It is interesting to 
note that a woman of her quality was much sought after, and she 
was tempted by offers to make her home at the courts both of 
England and Milan, but she remained faithful to her adopted 
country, France. How graceful her poetry could be may perhaps 
be gauged from the following versions of three of her rondeaux, 
all of wluch have a suggestion of tliat feminine touch of which 
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more uill be said when we come to deal with Louise Labd and 
Madame Desbordes-Valmore: 


(22) 

Gay, flashing eyes, who have my heart confined 
Within your glances’ love-cncircling net, 

To you I ydeld me with no fond regret, 

Rejoicing to be caught by lure so kind. 

So rich the virtues in your light enshrined. 

None can compute the price thereon to set. 

Gay, flashing eyes, tvho have my heart confined. 

Sweetness, charm, courtesy are so combined. 
There s not the man, whatever cares may fret. 
Who svill not, if but one sweet glance he get. 
Feel comfort steal into his troubled mind, 

Gay, flashing eyes, who have my heart confined. 


(23) 

If firequently to mass I go. 

My beauty there I fain would see; 
Fresh as a new-blown rose is she. 


ifen waste their time who gossip so : 
my should tliey talk maliciously. 

If frequently to mass I go? 


Nor road nor path my footsteps know, 
Mve one that leads where she may be. 
How foohsh he who fool caUs me. 

It frequently to mass I go. 

I 

\ (24) 

^w hard i thing it is to bear, 

^en the h^ weeps and the mouth sings. 

^^en even lament one has to snare 

HowhardatS^gitistob^.^ 
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Such is her lot if one should dare 
To face what slanders envy flings ; 

How hard a thing it is to bear ! 

Next in order of date among the leading poets of the period 
comes Alain Chartier (c. 1386-1444), a scholar of the University 
of Paris, who rose to court office. He was attached as secretary 
to Charles VII, whose throne was saved for him by Joan of Arc, 
and who was crowned King of France at Rheims in 1429, with 
the heroine standing by his side. During Charles’s troubled 
reign, though English invasion, thanks to Joan of Arc, became 
less and less effective, there was still much misery abroad, and 
of this, as of the vices of the nobility and clergy, Alain Chartier 
has much to say in his prose works. 

It is of him that the charming story is told, how Margaret of 
Scotland, Queen of France, finding him asleep one day, kissed 
the precious lips ‘from which had fallen so many good sayings 
and virtuous words.’ The story is probably quite mythical, for 
dates do not favour it, but what a tribute is tlie story to the high 
estimation in which a famous poet was held ! The example to 
be given here of his poetry differs from those so far given of others 
of his period, which are of lighter import. Of Alain Chartier 
we offer a version of his fine ballade on tlie folly of mankind, 
written in high moral vein, a piece more worthily representing 
the serious poetry of the period than anything we have offered 
from the great output of his predecessors : 

(25) 

O Fool of Fools! 

O fool of fools, fool tliat is mortal man, 

Who trusts so much in gifts by Fortune strown, 

Upon tills eartli, tlic prospect where you scan. 

What can you find to call your very otvn? 

Nothing is yours, save what by way of loan 
Nature wth gracious hand to grant may deign. 

If Fortune’s smile should chance at last to wane. 

And you arc left of what you had forlorn. 

She robs you not, but both are quits again. 

For you had naught the day when you were bom. 
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Neglect not sleeping all the hours you can 
Upon your bed when dark the night is grown, _ 

To pile up wealth in heaps you scarce can span ; 

Nor covet anything beneath the moon. 

From Paris even as far as Pampelune, 

Save what poor human creatures must obtain, 

Such food and drink as will your frame sustain ; 

Suffice it that brave deeds your life adorn. 

And that your sepulchre some honour gain : 

For you had naught the day when you were bom. 

The trees’ delicious fruits when time began 
And everytiring as common good was know. 

Sweet honey, swelling grain, by nature’s plan 
For food to man and rvife sufficed alone. 

No groimd for quarrel then, no cause to moan. 

Sore tried by heat or cold never complain, 

But take as fair ^vhat Fortune may ordain. 

Under your losses grumble not, nor mourn 
Beyond due measure where the limit ’s plain, 

For you had naught the day when you were born. 

If Fortune deals a blow to give you pain. 

Hers is the right, and yours no cause for scorn, 

_ E’en tliough she strip you bare against the rain ; 

For you had naught tlie day when you were born. 

And now we breeik loose for a moment from the artificial 
literary atmosphere of a period when tlic art and science of 
rhetoric flourished so luxuriantly, to drink in a breath of the 
popular poetry which did exist at the same time. In i875 
Gaston Paris published for the Society of Ancient French Texts, 
as its first volume, a fine old manuscript in the National Library, 
probably written at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
manuscript contained also the old music to accompany the songs, 
and tilts too was transcribed by a skilled hand. These poems 
arc not of the high biic quality of the songs of the troubadours 
and^ the trouvercs, but they are marked by a delightful sim- 
plldty; some liave more grace than others, and they vary in die 
delicacy of pure poetic quality. They reflect the manners and 
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(27) 

Brave gentlemen of France. 

Wiom botind for rv.ar I see, 

I beg you, of your grace, 

To greet my love for me. 

‘How can 1 greet your love, 

Whom I know not by sight? ’ 

‘ Easy is he to know, 

Clad all in armour white ; 

‘A rvhitc-cross knight is he, 

Golden the spurs he wears, 

And silver-gilt the tip 
That on his lance he beans.’ 

‘ Cease weeping, lady fair, 

For he is dead, I know*; 

In Brittany he fell, 

The Bretons laid him low. 

‘I saw' men dig lus grave 
On a green meadow’s rim, 

And heard four {liars sing 
The last, sad mass for him.’ 

As a pendant to the lament for the fate of Olivier Basselin it 
not be amiss to quote a verse from a French poem,^ cspressi^ 
pity for the misery of some English prisoner during the Hundrea 
Years’ War, who can only vent his grief in his otvn language*. 

De son grand mal pitie avals, 

Et aussi mon coeur se doutait 
Que un jour avoir eu pourrais 
Autant, qui me deconfortait. 

Et quand a lui on demandait; 

‘Hclas, qu’avez-vous, mon ami?’ 

Autre chose ne repondait : 

‘ God and Ourl Lady, help my !’ 

‘ Quoted by AscsoU. Sec note, p. 23. 
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Lasdy we offer a little love-song, not because of its poetic 
merit, which is small, but because of the extreme simplicity and 
modernity of it; 

(28) 

The Post 

And I ’ve had letters, sooth to say, 

Sent by my love to me ; 

Ah, how I ’ll guard them night and day [ 

I live in ecstasy. 

For on my trotlr I love him so, 

I ’vc nought can case provide 

Or make my heart contentment know. 

Like living by his side. 

Other delights are as the wind. 

Whatever meets the eye ; 

To have near by one’s lover kind. 

Can there be joy so high? 

Reverting now to the literary poetry of the fifteenth century, 
we end our account of this later medieval period by introducing 
the distinguished name of Charles d’Orleans {1391-1465), and 
the far greater name of Villon. Charles d’Orleans, grandson of 
Charles the Wise, and father of Louis XII, is remarkable as one 
of the greatest of the select company of royal poets. He had 
Italian' blood in him, for his mother was daughter of Gian 
Galeazzo, Duke of Milan. 

As a youth he married for his first wife his cousin, the young 
widow of our Richard II. At the age of twenty-five he was 
captured by Henry V at Agincourt, and carried off to England. 
A prisoner whose person was so near to the throne of France 
was not lightly to be parted with, and his captivity, far from a 
rigorous one, lasted for twenty-five years, and it may be that tlie 
enforced leisure he enjoyed gave the incentive as well as the 
opportunity to indulge his poetical bent. He learnt English, 
and indeed wrote poems in our language. But his best work 
probably dates from his fiftieth year, when he was finally ran- 
somed and returned to France. There he took little part in 
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politics, but during the long autumn of hss life kept court at Blo’^, 
where he gatlicrcd round him poets of the day, and held as it svcrc 
literary tournaments, in which Ids guests could pros’c their slali- 
Among those he thus entertained— and this is one of his titles to 
fame— w^as Villon himself, whose high repute as a poet and, no 
doubt, brilliance in talk and jcjit quite outweighed in the eyes of 
his gifted host his unattractive o.tcrior and unsavoury character. 

As a poet Clrarlcs d'Orlcans shoss's little depth of thought or 
strcngtli of passion, but in delicate grace and a languid charm he 
sui'passcd all his contemporaries, and in these quaiiiies has not 
been excelled by any poet of his race. And there is a note of 
spring in his verse and of rvistfulness, and a mild mclandioly, all 
of which arc among the characteristics of Ronsard and his school 
in die halcyon da^'s of die Ercnch Renaissance. As examples of 
his ss'ork we venture to give versions of two of his exquisite 
rondeaux, whicli s'ldll find a place in Frcncli anthologies for 
all time; 

Ttvo Ronde.\x;x 

(29) 

The year his winter cloak lets fall; 

Wind, snow, and rain, he lays them by, 

And dons tlic shining broidery 
Of lucid sunlight, gilding all. 

The birds and beasts, both great and small, 

SJO m tlicir jargon sing or cry : 

The year Ids svintcr cloak lets fall ; 

Wind, snow, and rain, he lays them by. 

;^ver and brook and waterfall 
Wear, for a sparkhng livery. 

Their gold and silver jewelry* 

^ deck them for high festiv^. 

Ihe year his ivinter cloak lets fall. 




p God, how good she is to see. 
My gmaous lady, Hnd and fair ! 
k or the great virtues to her share 
AH mortals m her praise agree. 
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Who could find stale her company? 

Fresh beauties still are budding there. 

O Godj how good she is to see, 

My gracious lady, kind and fair ! 

Or here, or there, across the sea. 

Matron or maid I find nowhere 
Witli her perfection can compare ; 

Dream-like she comes in thought to me. 

O God, how good she is to see ! 

The reader may find it interesting to compare with these 
modem renderings one witten in English contemporary, or 
almost contemporary, with the original French. In 1827 Dr. 
Watson Taylor published for the Roxburghe Club, from a manu- 
script in the British Museum, an English translation of a mass of 
Cliarles d’Orldans’s poetry, and of a number of poems by otlrer 
authors ; he claimed tliese English renderings for the duke himself. 
This is hardly believable, and such English, French, and German 
critical opinion as has occupied itself with the matter is dead 
.against the claim. The question remains, what English (or 
French) poet of the time was accomplished enough to write 
them, many of them so admirably done. Here is the early 
rendering, not too adequate, of the second of the rivo rondeaux 
given above: 

(30A) 

O God how tliat she lokith verry fayre 
The goodly swete my very hertis blis 
That for the grace tire which that in hir is 
To everi wight hir prays doth newe repayre 
Who is it he that kouthc liit loo contrayre 
For hir bewte renewith ay y rvis 

O God how that she lokith verry fayre 
The goodly swete my very hertis bliss 
She hath no peere she lyvith wi-outen eyre 
Of alle the fayre y except noon as this 
For in liir loo tlier nys oon poynt amys 
Tis a dere hert worth a thousand payre 
O God how that she lokith verry fayre 
The goodly swete my very hertis bliss. 
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Finally let us set against this early English translation a short 
English poem that is probably an authentic piece by Charles 
himself; 

My hertiy love is in your governauns, 

And ever shall whil that I live may. 

I pray to God that I may see that day 
That tve be knyt with trouthfull alyauns. 

Ye shall not fynd feyning or variauns 
As in my part ; that tvill I trewly say : 

My herdy love is in your governauns. 

Grim beside the figure of Charles d’Orleans is that of Villon,^ 
which now confironts us. He was born in Paris in 143 1 ; whether 
lus real name was Montcorbier or Des Loges is still a matter of 
dispute, but, his mother living in great poverty, he was taken 
charge of by a kindly benefactor, Guillaume de Villon, chaplain 
of the collegiate church of St. Benoit, who received him into his 
house, and saw him through his university course. From this 
good friend he took the name by which he is universally known. 
The facts of his life are derived from an intensive study by 
French scholars of his works, in themselves largely autobio- 
graphical, and also of the criminal records of his time.^ 

In his early boyhood English soldiers with their Burgundian 
allies still haunted the taverns of the city, and roamed through 
its alleys; and though the Hundred Years’ War was soon at an 
end, and the kingdom of France established, the narrow ill- 
lighted streets of the capital must long have swarmed wth a rvild 
population always bred in a long period of misery. It is not, 
therefore, smprising that the yoimg Villon, an attractive figure 
for his recklessness, his brilliance, and his wit, though not indeed 
for his good looks, soon fell among evil companions. Two of 
these, Roger de Montigny, of good fanuly, and Colin de Cayeubc, 
son of a locksmith, and so a usefixl member in any company of 
tliieves, ultimately came to bad ends, the former being hanged, 
and the latter broken on the wheel. A contemporary was that 
amazing figure of her time, the notorious Huguette du Hamel, 
Abbess of Port-Royal, a very different representative of the 
Church Cxim the benign Guillaunae de Villon, but whose licen- 

1 For a full wvid account of Villon’s life and v,-orts see D. B. Wvndham 
lycwis 5 Franfou Villon, Fctcr Davies, l.ondon. 
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tious life shows what was possible in unbridled vice in Paris of 
the fifteenth century. 

The first of Villon’s serious escapades occurred when he was 
nearly twenty-five years of age. On the evening of the 5 th June 
^455 j the day of the popular festival of the Fete-Dieu, Villon was 
seated on a bench near St. Benoit’s with a girl named Isabeau and 
Gilles, a priest, when up came another priest named Sermoise 
and Jean le Hardi, a master of arts of the university. An 
altercation followed, ending in a scuffle. Gilles and Isabeau 
made themselves scarce, and Villon had to defend himself against 
the two aggressors. Sermoise drew first blood, but received a 
dagger thrust in return, and a blow from a stone in the face. He 
died of his wounds, and Villon fled from Paris. In his absence 
he was sentenced to banishment. But in six months’ time the 
sentence was remitted, and Villon returned to his old 
haunts. 

His pardon on this occasion, and tire leniency sho\vn again and 
again in his short life, seem to indicate tliat if his brilliant qualities 
gained him the fatal friendship of the ruffians and outcast women 
who were his boon companions, they won for liim also the interest 
of men of good standing and of influence. Anyhow, within a 
year he was in trouble again, and hastily left Paris for Angers. 
In his Lesser Testament he accounts for his flight by the resentment 
he felt after the humiliation of a thrashing he received under the 
very eyes of one, Catherine de Vaucelles, to whom he was paying 
his addresses, and who treated him like a heartless coquette : he 
sought to shake off the shackles of his love. But he had other 
good reasons for disappearing. He had recently been engaged 
with the gang of thieves he had formed, or joined, in more than 
one great robbery in Paris, including one at his old seminary, the 
College de Navarre; and Angers, where an uncle of his was living 

a monk, was worth surveying as a field for further operations. 
Ultimately, through the indiscreet revelations made in his cups 
by one of his confederates, Guy Taberie by name, the authors of 
the burglary at the College de Navarre were discovered. 

Thus two years after he had left Paris Villon was arrested, tried, 
and sentenced to death. Again it is probable that influential 
friends intervened in his behalf, for the death penalty in his 
case, though not in Guy Taberie’s, was commuted to perpetual 
banishment from Paris. Probably it was in the interval between 
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the' death sentence and the commuting of it that he \vrote his 

tremendous ballade in expectation of being hanged. 

There was nothing for him now but a wandering life, and it 
was in the course of this that he must have found his rvay to the 
court of Charles d’Orl&ms at Blois, where he took part in one of 
the duke’s poetic tournaments. It is indeed conceivable that 
Charles, steeped in poetry himself, and realizing in Villon the 
poet behind the rogue, was one who, when appealed to for help in 
dire distress, did not turn a deaf ear. But once more Villon’s evil 
fate dogged him, for in 1461 he was again arrested, apparently 
for sacrilege, and imprisoned by the Bishop of Orleans in a sort 
of dungeon in the Casde of Meung, die birthplace of the poet 
who completed the Romance of the Rose. Of the miseries and 
the tortures he endured during his incarceration there we have 
a full account in his Greater Testament. He obtained pardon and 
release late in the year on the accession of Louis XI, whether as 
the result of a general gaol-delivery or out of special favour is 
unknoivn. 

The important fact is that on his immediate return to Paris he 
took in hand the composition of his monumental poem, the 
Greater Testament, the work that has immortalized him. He was 
only thirty years of age, but there can be no reasonable doubt 
that his short life of crime, debauchery, and privation, with the 
constant prickings of a tormred conscience and the terrors of a 
hunted animal, had made a wreck of ium, and he was conscious 
that the hand of death -was on him. However, there was to be 
no peace for him. A year later he was once more in serious 
trouble. He had been present at an affray, again near St. 
Benoit’s, in which a well-known notary and his clerks had been 
grossly assaulted, and the notary himself wounded with a dagger. 
It would appear that Villon linsdf took no part in the scuffle. 
Nevertheless he was sentenced to death a second time. He 
appealed, and the order issued by the Parliament of Paris, 
dated 5th January 1463, which commuted the sentence of death 
to one of banishment gives us the last authentic news we have 
of him. Out into banishment he went and, this time, out into 
the void. 

Such, in brief outline, is what is knorvn of Villon’s life and 
character. The poetry which has given him his high rank among 
die great poets, not merely of a nation, but of the world, is small 
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ui quantity. It consists in the main of two poems, the Lesser 
Testament of forty stanzas, and the Greater Testament, a longer 
pocrn \vith_ some twenty ballades and rondeaux of matchless 
quality interspersed. The kind of poem known as a Testament 
was a recognized type in medieval France. The author in the 
guise of testator disposes of his real and imaginary belongings 
among his boon companions and friends, his enemies and 
oppressors alike, and the scope afforded for tlie expression of wit, 
humour, irony, satire, and even invective on the one hand, and 
gratitude, admiration, and affection on the other, as well as, in 
tile case of one of Villon’s temperament and course of life, of 
bitter regret and remorse, wdll readily be recognized. 

The Lesser Testament was written after his second flight from 
Paris, whicli he accounted for as a move to escape from the 
heartless Catherine de Vaucelles, though as suggested above 
there were probably otlier reasons as well; but the Greater 
Testament was, we repeat, written ivith tlie shadow of deatli 
hanging over him, after he had got release from tlie Bishop of 
Orl^ns’s prison at Meung, and returned to Paris a broken man. 
An intensdy personal note is struck throughout the poem; it is 
noting less than an apologia pro vita sua, and never has one more 
poignant been written by man. It is haunted by remorse for an 
ill-spent youtli, the horror of old age, and the fear of deatli, tlie 
certain end that awaits all mankind, prince and pauper, beauty 
bom in iiigh degree, and tlie wnnton of die streets, saint and 
outcast. But for all this fear of death, he is frank tliroughout, 
■docs not disguise how low in debauchery he sank, nay, avows liis 
enjoyment at the time of the sensual man’s good things in life, 
ndi food, good wine, and love, chuckles over success in crime, 
luakcs no pretence of suffering for otlicrs’ guilt. It is tliis utter 
absence of hypocrisy, the frank avowal of his shame as of his 
repentance, and his blank dismay in tlie face of deatli that have 
stoned in just men’s eyes for much that would otherwise arouse 
but disgust and reprobation, and given him a moral standing 
of bis own. 

He is not to be envied who can rise from a study of Villon 
witiiout tliat pity for the man which is akin to love, as well as an 
c-xultant admiration of Ids genius. As a poet he handled the 
t^uiplicatcd vcrsc-forxns of Ids day svitli an case and mastery 
mat make their content as plain and straightforward as anything 
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■written in less sophisticated form. Indeed it may be argued tliat 
ti\e very restraint imposed by form on one of his tumultuous 
power has given his poems the greatness that they have. They 
display \rit, humour, grace, tenderness, and pathos, strength, 
biting satire, and fierce invective, and in none of these qualities 
has he been surpassed. Widi a single word, a short incisive 
phrase, a touch of sheer realism, a haunting refrain, he can raise 
one to romantic heights, or hurl one into the depths. A fine 
tribute to him will be found in the eloquent introduction to 
John Payne s great translation ^ of his poems, which made Villon 
rootvn in this country as never before. Let us quote a fragment 
from it; He rejects nothing as common or unclean . . . his ivit 
and pathos arc like the sun which shines with equal and impartial 
light upon the evil and the good,’ 

'The compelling charm of ViUon’s poetry has drawn many 
temlatom to the attempt to give some indication of its quality 
to Lnghsh readers. Most of them have reahzcd that in Villon’s 


c^e no mere paraphrase ^srill do ; a real effort must be made to 
give, as far possible the form as well as the substance of the 
ongmal. That has been the present writer’s purpose, and if to 
soine degree he has achieved it, vvithout sacrificing all the magic 
o the n^ter s verse; if, in other words, his versions do recall to 
those who know the originals the faintest suggestion of their 
peculiar charm, the labour he has expended mil not have been 

in a version of the stanza 

m ^e Gnrafer Testameut m which he speaks of his humble 


(31) 

Grant Testament, xjocv 
Poor was I ever since a lad. 

Of poor and humble stock i came- 
No wealth at all my father had ’ 

Nor his forbear, Horace by naitie - 
Poverty dogs us, aye the same. 

And where my ancestors are laid 
(Whose souls God in his bounty claim l) 
No crown or sceptre is displayed. • 


’ ‘ A. later, very accomplished, translation is Mr. T H T 

ri//on, 1994, Casanova Society. Tfe 
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Then may follow the poignant expression of his regret for a 
wasted youdr: 


(32) 


Grant Testament, xxvi — ^ xxix 


Ah, God ! if in my foolish youth 
My books at school I ’d duly read. 
And followed honesty and truth, 

A home were mine, and feather-bed. 
But no ! away from school I fled. 

As naughty litde boys will do. 

As I set down what I have said. 

My heart is like to break in two. 


The Preacher’s word too hghtly won 
My will, and brought but wretchedness. 
Who said: ‘Enjoy thyself, my son. 
Whiles thou art young.’ Nevertheless 
Another truth he doth impress 
Elsewhere, and so he says again — 

These are his words, nor more or less — 
‘Youth and the prime of life are vain.’ 

My days, says Job, away are fled. 

Like threads before the burning tow. 
Which o’er the cloth before Irim spread 
The weaver passes to and fro ; 

If one loose thread its end should show 
He burns it in a flash away. 

So now I fear nor threat nor blow; 
Death will at last all pain allay. 

Where are the lads so gay and tali 
Whom I forgathered with of old. 

In speech and song so ready all. 

In word and deed so frank and bold? 
Some of them now are stiff and cold, 

No vestige of them will you find ; 

May Paradise their souls enfold. 

And God save him who lags behind ! 
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A page or two after this cry of regret we are confronted with 
the first and most beautiful of all Ixis ballades, one of the loveliest 
poems in the world, the Ballade of Ladies of Old Time. The version 
which follows the translator offers with many apologies. Mr. 
Paul Hookham’s rendering of it in his Ballades of Franfois Villon 
interpreted into English Verse, a little volume published by Messrs. 
Blackwell, and as delightfiil to handle and to look at as to read, 
had long seemed to him the one which had more of the tang of 
the original than any other. It had so sunk into his consciousness 
that he found himself quite unable to produce an original version 
of liis own. For more than one reason he was unable to borrow 
it and print it as it stood. But the ballade would not let him be, 
and in desperation he set himself to work on Mr. Hookham’s 
version. If he has done what he ought not to have done he 
craves indulgence, and hopes he may be forgiven, provided that 
he has not ruined both the origin^ and the poetic quality of 
hlr. Hookham’s rendering, in his passionate desire to give in his 
book some version of these haunting lines : 


( 33 ) 

Ladies of Odd Time 

Tell me where, in what country is 
Flora, the beautiful Romane; 

Archipiada, and Thais, 

MTio cousin was to her germane j 
Echo, whose accents still retain ’ 

The call that sounds o’er stream and mere, 
mo beauty had more than humane? 

Say where the snows of a past yearl 


Where is the all-tvise Heloise, 

For whom, unmanned, did r^onk remain 
Pierre Esbailiart at Saint-Denys? 

love it was cost him that pain 
And where the queen who did ordain 
That Bundan, once loved too dear. 

Sewn in a sack should drown in Seine? 
Say where the snow's of a past year' 
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Queen Blanche, as fair as fleur-dc-lys, 

Who sang with siren-voicc her strain ; 

And big-foot Bertc, Bictris, Aliys ; 

Harembourges, mistress over Maine; 

And Jeanne, that good soul from Lorraine, 

By English burnt at Rouen here ; 

Where arc they. Virgin Soveraine? 

Say where the snows of a past year! 

Prince, where they arc, ask not again 

Tliis week, this year, in hope to hear ; 

Live haunted still by this refrain : 

Say where tlic snows of a past year! 

Who were these dead ladies whose names Villon has immor- 
talized? Flora was tire name borne by many a well-known 
Roman courtesan ; Archipiada, or Archipiades, stands for one of 
her Greek compeers, though the name is a corruption of that of 
Alcibiades, legends of whose beauty and licentious life led by 
some strange chance to Ins being mistaken in the Middle Ages for 
a woman. Echo is tlie nymph changed by Narcissus into a rock. 
Of Heloise and Abelard the story is well known. An expanded 
version of the legend of Buridan and Margaret of Burgundy, 
unfaithful wife of tlie quarrelsome Louis X, will be found in 
Dumas’s tlirilling cloak-and-dagger drama, La Tour de Mesle, of 
which a good translation by A. L. Gowans has been published 
by Gowans and Gray. Queen Blanche was Blanche of Castile, 
motlrer of St. Louis. Thuasne has pointed out that Berte, Bietris, 
and AUys are tire three great ladies who figure in tlie Lotharingian 
epic, Hervi de Metz- Aelis, daughter of Pierre, Duke of Lorraine, 
married a courtier of her father’s. Their son, Hervi, married 
Bietris, whose brother was Flores, father of Berte, the mother of 
Charlemagne. Thus Berte was the niece of Bietris, daughter- 
in-law of Aelis. Harembom-ges, or Haremburgis, heiress of 
Maine, is probably the lady who married Fulke V of Anjou; 
Madame Duclaux has made the enticing conjecture that she 
may stand for the fair Erembor of the old chanson de toile. Joan 
of Arc we know. 

The address of this ballade to a certain prince recalls a feature 
of the poetical life of medieval times, viz. the verse-contests. 
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such as the famom Jeux Jloraux of Toulouse. These were 
presided over by a president, styled prince, and naturally the 
envoi to many ballades was addressed to liim. Often enough in 
Provence, and later, as at Charles d’OrIcans’s court at Blois, 
the president may have been a prince in very fact. 

Next we give tire stanzas from the Greater Testament leading up 
to the fine ballade he composed for his mother’s sake, followed 
by a version of the ballade itself. 

(34) 

Grant Testajient, exxv — Lxxrx 

First, ^ve I this poor soul of mine 
Unto tire blessed Trinity, 

And to Our Lady’s grace resign. 

Who harbour’d our Divinity; 

Beseeching all the charity 
Of the nine Angel Orders fair, 

That they may bear the gift on high 
Before the throne so rich and rare. 

Item, I give my body here 
To mother earth, who all men bore ; 

Small fat thereon the worms tvill cheer. 

Hunger has ravaged it so sore. 

Quickly my flesh to her restore ; 

From earth it came, seeks earth again. 

All things, unless I err the more, 

Gladly their proper place regain. 

To Master Guillaume de Villon, 

Who more than fatlicr was to me. 

Kinder than mother to her son. 

The cliild from swaddling bands set free : 

He saved me after many a spree, 

And therefrom got scant happiness; 

Wlierefore I pray on bended knee 
Some joy at last his soul may bless. 

Item, I give my library. 

And Legend of the Stolen Mascot, 

The wluch Master Guy Tabarie 
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Wrote out, the man who lieth not; 

Under a table lies the lot 

In quires, and though but rudely writ. 

Its theme so great a fame has got 
As makes up for the form of it. 

Item, on my poor mother I 
Bestow this prayer to Our Mistress ; 

She wept for me full bitterly. 

And had, God knows, cause for distress : 

No other stronghold or fortress 
Than Her above can I provide 
For soul and body in sore stress. 

Nor elsewhere my poor mother hide. 

Of the nine orders of Angels referred to in the first stanza Milton’s 
famous line names five ; 

Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers. 

The remaining four are the two highest orders, Seraphim and 
Cherubim, and, to complete the list. Archangels and Angels. 
There is a useful note of Butler’s on tlrese angelic liierarchies; 
sec 1 . 98, Canto xxvni, of his edition of Dante’s Paradiso. The 
tlrird stanza contains Villon’s tribute to his great benefactor, 
Guillaume de Villon, whose name he took. In the fourtli stanza 
we have ventured to translate Le Rommant du Pei au Deable by The 
Legend of the Stolen Mascot. The Pet au Deable was a boundary 
stone in front of the Hotel du Pet au Deable, the residence of one 
of the great Parisian families in the service of tire court. A band 
of riotous undergraduates, including Villon, uprooted it, carried 
it off, and set it up in the university quarter, where they danced 
and sang ribald songs round it. The attempt of the civic authori- 
ties to recover it led to tumult and even to bloodshed, and 
Parliament had to intervene. The translation offered was 
suggested by the struggles that arise from time to time between 
the Faculties in some of our provincial universities for tire 
possession of some treasured mascot. That at Liverpool is 
knowm as ‘Sister Jane,’ and tire fight for her possession a few 
years ago waxed so hot drat it threatened to embroil civic and 
university authorities, though trouble was nipped in the bud by 
the intervention of a dignified city councillor. 
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And Hellj with damned souls in boiling pain; 

This gives me fear, that joy and cheerfulness. 

Give me such joy to have, high-born Goddess, 

To whom should sinners ^1 for refuge fly. 

Faithful, sincere, quit of all slothfulness, 

In the which faith I fain would live and die. 

Envoi 

Virgin, whom we revere, you bore, Princess, 
lesus the King, whose name shall ne’er grow less. 
Lord of all might. He endured our feebleness. 

Left Heaven, and found for us the remedy. 

Offering to Death His dear young loveliness. 

None else our Lord, and Him I so confess. 

In the which faith 1 fain would live and die. 

The second verse of this prayer to Our Lady contains reference 
to St. Mary of Egypt, who turned saint from courtesan, and 
Theophilus, the mo^ who, like Faust, sold himself to Satan, 
in order to win promotion in his holy calling. These legends 
were the subject of two of the most remarkable of Rutebeuf’s 
works, probably familiar to Villon, and were favourite sub- 
jects for the decoration of Romanesque and Gothic churches, 
either in sculpture or in the coloured glass of windows. The 
story of Theophilus figures twice in stone at Notre-Dame, in 
glass at Laon, and in one or the other elsewhere ; but the most 
remarkable presentation of his legend is perhaps that on a bas- 
relief at Souillac in the Dordogne. Of St. Mary the Egyptian 
there is a naive statue at St. Germain I’Auxerrois in Paris, and 
also a representation of her legend in a window. 

Of the ballades which Villon wrote without incorporating 
them in his Greater Testament the outstanding one is that which 
he composed in expectation of being hanged. By common 
consent he attained m this the very pinnacle of his art, and no 
poet has written lines more sombre, more human, more moving, 
and more powerful — Clines that must have been written by one 
who had plumbed the depths of vice and misery, and who, in a 
moment of intensity, was yet capable of soaring into the empyrean. 
Here is a version of it which has at least the merit of keeping 
close to the original : 
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(36) 

Ballade that Villon made in Expectation of being 
Hanged with ms Companions 

O Brother men, who live when we are dead, 

Keep not your hearts against us hardened so. 

For, if on our poor souls a tear you shed, 

Sooner ^vill God His grace on you bestow. 

You see us, five or six, hanged in a row ; 

As for our flesh, once fed luxuriously, 

’Tis long devoured and rotted, as you see, 

And we, mere bones, in dust and ashes fdl. 

Let no one mock us in our misery ; 

But pray to God that He forgive us all ! 

And if we call you, brothers, be it not said 
That, since from Justice came the fatal blow. 

You scorn us. Sure, there ’s not in each man’s head 
Store of sound sense to guide him ; this ye know. 
Plead for us, since we ’re gone where dead men go. 
With Him, the Virgin Mary’s Son, that He 
May keep for us His mercy flowing free, 

And save us, whom the fires of Hell appal. 

Harry us not; we ’re dead ! So let us be, 

But pray to God that He forgive us all ! 

The rain has soaked and washed us, every shred. 

The sun has dried and blackened us enow, 

The crows have dug our eyes from out their bed, 
From beard and eyebrows pluckt the hairs also. 

No rest is ours, no rest; but to and fro. 

Worse pitted than a tailor’s thimble, we. 

The pecked of birds, swing here continually. 

As shifting winds hither and thither call. 

For the which cause join not our company. 

But pray to God that He forgive us all ! 

Envoi 

Prince Jesus, who dost hold the world in fee. 

Grant not that Hell win o’er us mastery; 
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Witli Hell, O Lord, be our account but small. 

Men, this is not a time for mockery ; 

But pray to God that He forgive us all ! 

By way of relief from this grim utterance let us revert to the 
Greater Testament, and read the versions of Uvo poignant and 
beautiftil rondeaux that appear in it : 

(37) 

Death, I denounce thy cruel dart ; 

Thou hast my mistress snatched from me. 

And showest still no clemency 
Except I languish in my smart : 

Since when my force and strengtli depart ; 

But how could she in life hurt thee. 

Death? 

Twain were we and had but one heart ; 

If that be dead, so must I be. 

Or lifeless live like saints we see 
In choirs, carved by the mason’s art, 

Death ! 


(38) 

When I return from durance vile. 

Where I have left my life well nigh. 

If Fortune looks at me awry. 

Judge how she vents on me her bile ! 

It seems to me she well might smile 
Whom reason’s plea should satisfy. 

When I return. 

But if she still be full of guile 
And wills that I die utterly, 

God grant that in His house on high 
My soul be quit of her aye-while, 

When I return ! 

Finally, here is a version of the epitaph, terminating in a 
rondeau, which fitly finds its place near the end of the poem ; 
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( 39 ) 

EprrAPH 

Here lies and sleeps in S^g^^cken dead, 

One whom love’s dart has sm 

Apoor,wee«cW«yea-^ 

One Eranqois ViUon, oe i 

Off land of ye W, 

He gave you all he had, . 

l;vt£’s“forMmno«sped. 

Who never had the wherew 
Fills bowl and platter to 

As men a turmp °J^^^yebrows all. 
Shorn was he, head, beard, ey 
Repose eternal give to m • _ 

Exiled he was by him fall 

They kicked his call. 

Though l^PP^^ no pedanifs whim. 

In language plam, no p 

Repose eternal give to him. 



CHAPTER III 


THE RENAISSANCE 

The passage from tlic fiftcentli to the sixteenth century in French 
literature is like the change from winter to spring. The chill 
and gloom and blackness of tire times in wluch Villon lived, like 
the dead winter season of which he writes : 

When upon wind tlic svolves are fed, 

And for the rigour of tlic time 

One hugs the hcartlt from none to prime,^ 

arc in strange contrast to the atmosphere of warmtli and radiance 
tliat enveloped Ronsard, the next great poet of France, by the 
middle of the sixtccntli century. Even the thought of death, 
never absent from the heart of French poetry, which to Villon 
was the last agony of man in all its horror, induced but a mild 
melancholy, typified by the fading of a flower, in tlie minds of 
Ronsard and his school. And French poetry, frozen so long in 
artificial moulds, burst out and flowered into new and lu.xuriant 
forms, with a range of expression, which in fullness, in grace, and 
in music, has rarely been equalled. 

For the prime cause of this new and prodigious development 
we have to go back to the middle of the fifteentli century and 
the epoch-making invention of printing. This was soon followed 
by the capture of Constantinople by the Turks and the break-up 
of the Byzantine Empire, witli the great diffusion of classical 
learning, and particularly of the literature of Greece, that 
naturally followed. Books were rapidly multiplied, the number 
of men who read for themselves increased, and the number of 
those who thought for themselves, rvith the result that much of 
the scholasticism and superstition of the Middle Ages was shaken 
off like a cloak. The sombre challenge, memento mori, yielded 
place with many to the exhilarating call, memento vivere. Italy, 
both at Rome and in its flourishing city-states, was the first to 
reap the harvest of tlie new learning. But France was soon to 
* J. Payne’s translation. 
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catch tlic enthusiasm of what then seemed a golden prime, and 
to drink long draughts of the beauty and the wisdom and the 
poetry of a pre-Christian world. And the pioneer was not to 
be a poet, but the great Rabelais himself, bora at Chinon near 
the end of the fifteenth century, and whose prose epics of Gar- 
ganiua and Pantagnid mirror the France of his time. He %vas a 
man of immense learning, successively monk, priest, wandering 
scholar, physician, lecturer, priest again, and, above all, autlior 
of works, which for all their coarseness and even buffoonery are 
such prodigies of humour and learning, and instinct with such a 
gusto for the good tilings of life, as to stand out among the 
everlasting triumphs of French genius. 

As the Crusades had been intellectually Iriiitful in bringing 
together men of all European cultures, so did the Renaissance, 
and more markedly, provide a common ground for all humanists 
and scholars whatever their origin. In the sixteenth century 
contacts between Great Britain and France were close, and if wx 
were still heavily in France’s debt we were beginning in a small 
measure to repay our debts. Of English humanists the most 
conspicuous in French eyes was the great figure of Sir Thomas 
More, of whom Rabelais borrowed freely; and from tlie general 
attitude of Frenchmen to More, it is quite impossible to believe, 
as some would have it, that he was the ‘great English scholar’ 
j^iculed by Rabelais in his second book under tlie name of 
Thaumastes. 


Second only to More comes Thomas Linacre of Oxford, equally 
femous as physician and scholar. Linacre himself had studied 
Greek under that dazzling Italian scholar, Politian, and to lum 
came More and Erasmus for instruction in the language. 
Ut his Lata totbooks edition after edition was pubHshed in 
hrance, wh^e it is odd to discover a treatise on arithmetic of 
ng ^ on^n a popular textbook, for, in speaking of Gargantua’s 
education^, Rabelais in Book I, Chapter XXIII, names Tunstal, 
B^hop of Durham Its author. Rabelais pays Linacre himself 
I, ^ otie of his coarser passages, when he 

story of a visit of ViUon to our 

ta T addressing the king, he refers 

to^nacre as ‘your learned physician.’ 

""^^espread influence on France firom our side of 
the Cliannel came later than Linacre or More in the person of 
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George Buchanan, the greatest of Scottish humanists, and among 
the best of late Latin poets. Buchanan indeed for many years 
of his life bcc.amc a real Frenchman by adoption. Lecturer at 
die College dc Guienne at Bordeaux, rector of the College dc 
Boncour, tutor in the household of the Marshal dc Brissac, a 
traveller welcomed wherever he set foot, he became a warm friend 
of a host of Frenehmen of high rank, and of poets and scholars, 
including the great J. C. Scaliger. His poetry was admired by 
the poets of the Pleiad, of whom Du Bcllay dedicated . a sonnet 
to him; while Montaigne, prince of essayists, claims, in Ills essay 
on ‘Education’, Buchanan, whom he calls ‘the great poet of 
Scotland,’ among his tutors, and boasts that he played witli 
success the thief parts in his Latin plan's at the CoUdge dc Guienne. 

But notn-ilhslanding these contacts between England and 
France in the early da^’s of the Renaissance, which certainly had 
their influence on Rabelais, English poetry was still of small 
account in France. Chaucer, indeed, in his day, was regarded 
as a promising offshoot from a French stem, grant Iranslaieur, as 
Dcschamps called him; and Clement Marot, an exact con- 
temporary of Rabelais, and the cliicf French poet of Uic first half 
of the sixteenth century’, who must be regarded as the link 
between Villon and Ronsard, tras less directly influenced by the 
new learning than Rabelais. Naturally, for as a poet he was 
steeped in tlic Romance of the Rose and Villon, in the old learning 
ratlicr than die new, and yet he could not fail to drink in draughts 
of the new atmosphere in which he moved. Marot, of Norman 
ancestry, was born in 1497, and lived through the reigns of the 
sveak but kindly Louis XII, son of the poet, Charles d’Orleans, 
and the brilliant but reckless Francis I, whose name is always 
associated nith our Henry VIII through tlic magnificence of 
their friendly meeting on the Field of tlic Clotli of Gold. 

It is curious to reflect how the kings of France, so soon after 
the end of the terrible Hundred Years’ War, and ivhen tlic subtle 
brain and masterful though spider-like policy of Louis XI, the 
halting, sombre, supersdtious figure tliat dominates the scene in 
Scott’s Qjientin Durward, seemed to have abolished tlie reign of 
feudalism, and to have established the kingdom of France on a 
basis of absolutism, repeated tlic blunder of their English rivals. 
Just as our English kings instead of fostering their oivn dominions 
at home wasted our manhood and wealth in tire vain effort to 

*D 
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maintain their shado\\7 claim to tire throne of France, so did 
Louis XII and Francis I, %\ith a rich and glorious kingdom of 
their o^vn, now in tlic sixteenth century, invite disaster in the 
foolhardy enterprise of gaining a firm foothold in Italy. 

In 1 524 Clement Marot, who had early obtained a position at 
court, accompanied Francis on the fatal expedition into Italy 
where the poet was wounded and captured in the defeat at Pavia. 
He soon returned to France, and thenceforward devoted himself 
to poetry. He u’as, no doubt, well read in Latin, and he was also 
influenced by Italian, but his chief claim to scholarship lies in his 
knowledge of the earlier poetry of his own country; and he is 
greatly to be honoured for the editions he published both of the 
Romance of the Rose and of Villon’s works. A most facile versifier 
on his ou-n account, he poured out a stream of verse which, 
without neglecting medieval forms altogether, was more free, 
more elastic, and more varied than any poetry yet known. His 
vast output of occasional verse contained much in the w^ay of 
licentious epigram, but he developed a strong religious side, and 
his translations of the Psalms, some of which arc quite excellent, 
brought him under suspicion of heresy, and he had to flee the 
country, first to Geneva, not a congenial atmosphere for him, 
and then to the north of Italy, where he died in 1544. 

A striking illustration of the varieties of thought and religious 
opinion which existed during the intellectual turmoil of the early 
Renaissance may be found in Dean Kitclun’s assertion that it is 
not improbable that in 1528 Loyola, Rabelais, and Calvin were 
in Paris together. 

As a specunen of Clement Marot’s W'ork at its most graceful 
we may offer a version of one of his songs : 

(40) 

Song 

IVho seeks the happiness 

That one kind glance can give 
Must meet wtli my mistress — 

God grant her long to live! 

Such is her tender grace. 

That even the sight of her 
A thousand ^efs would chase. 

Or more, H" more there were. 
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Man'cllous to mine eyes 
My fair one's virtues seem ; 

When thoughts of her arise 
J^'Iy licart stirs in a dream. 

Her beauty sovereign 
Would make me swoon to dcatii, 

Did not her bounty deign 
To guard my fleeting brcatli. 

And here is an artful epigram on himself: 

(41) 

Epigram on Himself 

I cannot as I was abide, 

And never again shall I be young; 

My lovely spring and summcrlidc 
Arc tlirough an open \rindo\\' sprung. 

O Love, my master Jicrc on cartli. 

Fore other gods I 'vc done thy will ; 

Could I but have a second birth, 

How I would serve thee better still ! 

On die sterner side he may be illustrated by his epigram on 
the execution of Samblan^ay, superintendent of finances under 
Francis I, ■svho had been falsely accused of embezzlement : 

(42) 

The Judge and the Condemned 

When Maillart, judge of Hell, led Samblangay 
Up to Montfalcon’s gibbet, there to die, 

Wliich of the two in your opinion, pray. 

Looked best his part? To help you let me try. 

'Twas Maillart seemed the man whom death was nigh. 
While Samblangay appeared so stout of heart. 

You might feel sure liis hand tire noose would tie 
That on Montfalcon’s height should hang Maillart. 

The most direct influence of Marot is to be detected in a school 
of poetry that before tlic middle of the century grew up in the 
wealthy city of Lyons which, as a half-way house beUveen Italy 
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and Paris, had early developed a cuUnred society. One of tlie 
younger poets of that school, and the most famous, rvas a ■woman, 
Louise Labe, bom in 1526, whom some critics claim to be the 
greatest poetess France has produced. Certainly she %vas a ver)’ 
remarkable personality. Known as La Belle Cordicre, she was the 
daughter of one rich ropemaker and the uife of another. In her 
romantic youth she donned armour, like another Joan of Arc, 
and rode in the suite of the Dauphin to the siege of Perpignan. 

Her poetical output was not large, and consists of elegies and 
a number of sonnets. Some of these sonnets are of astonishing 
excellence ; indeed a peculiarly Shakespearian quality has been 
claimed for them. However this may be, tlic poems of tltis 
young woman, almost an exact contemporary of Ronsard, have 
a passionately human touch, a personal, modern thrill, which 
you will not match in all the sonnets of either Ronsard or his 
friend, Du Bcllay. Thus in her confession of a woman’s hopes 
and disappointments and passion addressed to the ladies of Lyons 
she ends with a call to Love : 

Mais si tu veus que j’aynnc jusqu’au bout. 

Fay que cclui que j’estime mon tout, 

Qui scul me peut faire plorcr et rire, 

Et pour Icquel si souvent jc soupire, 

Sente cn scs os, cn son sang, cn son amc, 

Ou plus ardente, ou bicn egale flame. 

Alors ton faix plus aise me sera, 

Quand avec moy quclcun le portera. 

If I must nurse a love beyond recall 
Grant thou that he whom I account my all. 

He who alone can make me laugh or cry. 

For whom, alas, so oftentimes I sigh, 

Feel in his bones, and blood, and soul, a fire 
Ardent as mine, or burning even higher. 

Then easier shall I find thy load to bear 
When by my side stands one its weight to share. 

Those who are familiar \rith Christina Rossetti’s famous sonnet 
entitled' Bemember ■tvill find a kinship wth it in the two sonnets 
of Louise Labe, versions of which follow, the inspiration of them 
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being perhaps licr love for Olivier clc Magny, one of Ronsard’s 
protdgds. The feminine note rings through Louise Labe’s 
sonnets as through that of Christina Rossetti — the feminine note 
to appreciate ^vhich you have only to listen to tlic prouder, less 
unselfish, less resigned, masculine note to be heard in Shake- 
speare’s sonnet Ixxi. 

(43) 

So soon as I have laid me wearily 
On my soft bed to find my longed-for rest, 

My troubled spirit steals from out my breast 
And flies incontinent where you may be. 

All ! then it seems that I hold close to me. 

On my soft bosom tvhat I love the best. 

What I have hoped for, sighed for, so distrest 
I ’vc thought my heart would break for agony. 

O gentle sleep, and night my comforter 1 

0 sweet repose, that smooths away all care. 

Nightly tliis dream to my closed eyes admit; 

And if true happiness may never stir 
In w'aking hours tlie poor fond heart I bear. 

Now let me clasp at least its counterfeit. 

(44) 

While from my streaming eyes the tears can fall, 

In fond regret, for moments spent ivitli thee ; 

And o’er my sobs I can win mastery 
And make thee hear a voice hosvcver small ; 

While I can bid my hand tliy charm recall 
And from my litde lute pluck melody; 

While in my heart I can contented be 
With but one wish, to know thee all in all ; 

1 have no rveak desire that I may die ; 

But when of tears I feel mine eyes run dry, 

My voice grow feeble, and my fingers tire. 
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And when my heart, pent in this house of clay, 
Can show no glimmer more of passion’s fire, 

I ’ll pray that Death may cloud my brightest day. 


When we come to Ronsard we are launched on the full tide of 
the Renaissance in French literature. It is difficult to recall a 
name that signifies more in the way of achievement. One of the 
most fascinating, most illuminating studies of any period is 
Iffilaire BeUoc’s on the poetry of the French Renaissance, 
%viffi its happy title Avril, which conveys in a single word all the 
gaiety, the light, the colour, and the scent of spring. When he 
comes to treat of Ronsard himself he leads off with a passage so 
fee and so true that one may be excused for appropriating it. 
If it be true,’ he says, ‘that words create for themselves a special 
atmosphere, and that their mere sound calls up vague outer 
things beyond their strict meaning, so it is true that the names 
of the great poets by their mere sound, by something more than 
the recollection of their work, produce an atmosphere corre- 
sponding to ffie quality of each; and the name of Ronsard throws 
about itself like an aureole the characters of fecundity, of leader- 
ship, and of fame.’ 

Prince of Poete, as he was called, Ronsard was bom on the 
banfe of the Loire, near Vendome, in 1524. He came of good 
family, and entered court life at the age of ten. When Made- 
lane of France, daughter of Francis I, married in 1537 James V 
ot bcotland, Ronsard, then a boy of twelve, went in her train to 
bcoUand, and spent two years in Edinburgh, where a Scottish 
gentleman imtiated him in the study of Virgil and Horace. 

ear y is intCTest in classical learning must have begun early, 
in later youth he accompanied French ambassadors to England, 
Germany. But when about twenty he 
To- ^ serious illness, and though he recovered he 

vTr ^ deafness which unfitted him for the 

tViniTalit ^4 or which he was destined. Hence he turned liis 

devoted himself for years under 
classics scholar of the day, to the study of the 

Amemp >115 f u lately dawned on the world, 

^^g his feUow-students were Du Bdlay, Bdleau, Baif, and 

The enthusiastic band of young scholars formed a coterie of 
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seven, to which was given tlie name of the Pleiad, after an 
Alexandrian constellation of seven tragic poets, who flourished 
in the tliird century b.o. They set themselves by the ardent 
study of Greek and tadn to reform tlic French language, and 
found on classical models a literature rvhich might rival those 
of Greece and Rome. They were saved from pedantry, and the 
dull industry of the copyist, by tlic intellectual excitement tiiat 
fired them, and tlic deep affection tliey felt for their own language, 
and tlicir pride in the possibilities of a new culture of which it 
should be the mouthpiece. They were kept fresh by their 
passionate love for natural beauty, wliicli made tliem revel in 
the joys of the countryside, each in that particularly of his own 
native soil. 

In 1549 Du Bellay published their manifesto in the shape of a 
Defense et Illustration dn la Langue frangaisc, a Avork which, though 
largely modelled on an Italian original, set out fully their aims 
in relation to French. These were largely realized; tlicy did 
succeed in enriching their language, not only ■witli words and 
expressions derived from Greek and Latin, but also firom the 
picturesque speech of tire countryside and of the arts and crafts, 
while they developed not only new metres but new rhytlims as 
well, and a smooth fluency wliich involved no loss of dignity. 
Indeed, they made French the language tliat we know, and to 
realize fully what their achievement was we have only to compare 
the French they wrote witli that of Clement Marot and Rabelais, 
with both of whom they were younger contemporaries. One 
verse-form of an artificial character they did affect, viz. the 
sonnet, and of this they produced several long sequences, among 
which Ronsard’s Sonnets pour Hdlene ^ and Du Bellay’s Antiquitis 
de Rome^ for all its borrotvings from Latin, old and new, stand out 
pre-eminent. Du Bcllay’s Antiquitis de Rome, indeed, is admitted 
into tlie select company of die great sonnet sequences of literature, 
while of single sonnets it may be claimed that the most famous 
and best-loved of all ever tvritten is Ronsard’s Qjiand vous screz 
bien vieille, in the scries to Helen, of which a version will 
presently be given. 

But we should be doing Ronsard as man and poet an injustice 
if we confined ourselves too closely to the strict limits of tliis book 

' A free translation of the whole of this series has recently been published 
by Mr. Humbert Wolfe. . 
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and confined ourselves to die illustration of his sonnets, odes, and 
lyrical verse by •which he is best knowur. He wrote as well a 
great quantity of poetry of more serious intention. His epic, 
the Franciade, ^vritten in glorification of a French royalty of 
mythical Trojan ancestry, is by general consent a failure, a dull 
exercise in rhetoric rather than poetry, written in cramped, 
decasyllabic verse instead of the alexandrines of which he was so 
easy a master. But when he threw himself into the controversies 
aroused by the wars of religion that broke out in his time he shows 
himself the grand poet that he •was. He was strongly on the side 
of the Catholics against the Huguenots, for he conceived the 
struggle to be between authority, based upon reason and tradi- 
tion, against what he terms ‘opinion.’ 

His series of Discours des Mishes de ce temps, though they are 
sometimes, like aU controversial %vriting when read after the 
occasion for them has passed, of tedious length and at times 
positively choked •with passion, contain passages of burning 
eloquence, almost irresistible argument, fine feeling, and urgent 
prayer for peace. For his picture of ‘opinion’ he draws on all 
the resources of his recollgetions of the descriptions by classic 
au Aore of Fama and Bellip^a ; he attacks fiercely Wydif and 

Z%dngli, Bucer, and, of course, Calvin; but 
he IS feir-imnd^ enough to trouble has 

Th ^ ^Hp^yated by abuses tvithin the Church 
ot Kome Itself. Thus m the el „ , ^ c n • +1,.. 

of Amboise he appeals to the pf^^ ^‘^te follmvmg the tra^dy 

reachmgs of St. Paul, and cnes : 

Quediroit-fidevoirl’Ep,. , . 

Qui fut jadis fondee en g-Iise a Jesus-Christ, 

En toute patience, en ^ 

Sans argent, sans credit s^ obeissance, 

' Pauvre, nue, exfiee, ay^t 1?® puissance, 

Les coups des fouets sanglaif^q^^® ^ 

Et la voir aujourd’huy riche'^ imprimez sur le dos; 
Toute pleine d’ecus, de rente"’ S^asse et hautaine, 

Ses nunistres enflez, et ses Pa’^ domaine? 
Pompeusement vestus de soyeV® 

What ™„Id ha tay, to ,e= the\“ 

Found^ of old in humbleness dChurch of Cbnst, 

Pabent always, always obedienOf heart, 
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No silver, credit, strength, nor force of arms. 

Poor, naked, exiled, bleeding to the bone 
From lash of whip imprinted on the back ; 

To see her as to-day, rich, fat, and proud. 

Bulging with coin, with revenues and land? 

Her ministers pultcd up, ay, and her Popes 
Arrayed in pomp of silk and cloth of gold. 

Indeed, there arc outbursts in Ronsard’s Disconrs diat cannot be 
surpassed by anything in the Tragiques of Agrippa d’Aubignd, 
the great Huguenot poet, in whom M. Dorchain sees the precursor 
of die 1‘Iugo of the Chdliments and VAnnh Urrible. 

Ronsard lived for over sixty years, and his production was 
immense. In his lifetime fame and popularity were his in pro- 
fusion. But as in tlic ease of many another great poet who wrote 
much, the bulk of liis work cannot be read now without some 
feeling of weariness. Nevertheless, in almost everything he wrote 
one is thrilled now and again by the inimitable Ronsardian 
touch. Of such of his work as lives to-day in all its grace and 
charm, and can never die, we give but few examples, tsvo of 
them the most familiar of his poems, of either of which it is 
perhaps a presumption to oficr a rendering. But we may perhaps 
be permitted, first, to give in the original Frcncli one of the most 
exquisite of his little poems, based on Hadrian’s dying address 
to his soul : 

Animula, vagula, blandula, 

FIospcs comesque corporis, 

Qpac nunc abibis in loca 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula ; 

Nee, ut soles, dabis jocos? 

The jcsvcl-likc quality of this poem of Ronsard’s makes it 
irresistible, but its free use of charming French diminutives, for 
which no fair equivalent can be found in English, renders it, 
like Eusfachc Dcschamps’s Sui jV, sui je, sui je belle, quite 
untranslatable ; 

A Son Ame 

Amclettc Ronsardclcttc, 

Mignonnclcttc, doucclcttc, 

Tres-chcrc hostesse dc mon corps, 
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Tu descens la bas foiblelette, 

Pasle, maigrelette, seulette, 

Dans le froid royaume des mors ; 

Toutefois simple, sans remors 
De meurtre, poison, et rancune, 

Mesprisant faveurs et tresors 

Tant enviez par la commune. 

Passant, j’ai dit: suy ta fortune, 

Ne trouble mon repos : je dors. 

We now offer a version of that most fanaous of his sonnets to 
which allusion has already been made, and for this version 
perhaps this much may be claimed, viz. that it does keep close - 
to the original: 

(45) 

When you are old and near the hearth’s warm blaze 
You wind and spin by candle-light at eve, 

Singing my songs you ’ll say, and scarce believe : 

Ronsard once loved to hymn my beauty’s praise. 

No maid that hears the words her mistress says, 

Though half asleep the toilsome thread she weave, 

But, starting at my name, will cease to grieve. 

Blessing your name now crowned -witli deathless bays. 

I shall be underground ; a formless ghost, 

Mid myrtle shades I ’ll keep my quiet post ; 

You ’ll crouch in eld and watch the fire-light play. 

My love regretting and your cruel scorn. 

Live now, I charge you, wait not for tire mom : 

Gather Life’s roses while ’tis yet to-day. 

There follorvs a version of an ode scarcely less well known than 
the foregoing sonnet: 

(46) 

Mignonne, come let us seek the rose 
In morning light we saw disclose 
Her robe of crimson to the sun ; 
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Has she not lost at eventide 

Her robe’s smooth folds in crimson dyed, 

And the soft bloom like yours she won? 

Ah, see within how short a space, 

Mignonne, she falletli from her place, 

Alas, her beauties disarrayed ! 

O cruel step-dame. Nature, why 
Should flower so fair so early die, 

Unfold at dawn, at even fade? 

Then, if you trust me fair, Mignonne, 

While youth’s gay flourish still is on 
And tlirills you with the green of spring. 

Enjoy, enjoy your girlhood’s prime ! 

As wth this flower, old age in time 
Will ruin on your beauty bring. 

Finally, here is a version of another of his loveliest sonnets 
which well illustrates the point raised earlier, how the thought 
of death which to Villon was man’s last agony seemed but to 
affect Ronsard and his school with the mild melancholy occa- 
sioned by the fading of a flower: 

(47) 

Lo, on her slender branch, the rose of May, 

In lovely youth, in her first blossoming hour ! 

The sky grows jealous of the glowing flower 
That tearful dawn waters at break of day. 

Grace nestles in her cup, tvith love to stay. 
Perfuming garden-plot and shady bower : 

But dashed by rain, or the fell dog-star’s power, 
Languisloing leaf by leaf she fades away. 

And so witli thee : in thy young loveliness. 

When earth and sky alike thy beauty bless. 

Struck down by fate must thou in dust repose. 

For obsequies receive my tears like showers. 

Tins bowl of milk, this basket full of flowers. 

That, quick or dead, thy body rest a rose. 
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Joachim du Bellay, bom in 1525, undoubtedly the second in 
rank of the Pleiad, came like Ronsard of good family, and from 
the same rich countryside, the watershed of the Loire wth its 
wide, open, sunny spaces drained by the most leisurely and 
luxurious of the great French rivers. It was at an inn near 
Poitiers that in 1547 he first met Ronsard, and thenceforward 
they worked together like brothers in their patriotic efforts for 
the glory of their country’s literature. Two of Du Benny’s 
kinsmen, Guillaume du Bellay and his younger brother Jean, the 
cardinal, were men of high distinction, indeed the ablest diplo- 
mats in the service of Francis I. Guillaume du Bellay was a 
patron of Rabelais, who twice speaks of him in terms of reverence, 
and gives a moving account of Ids death of which he may have 
been an eye-ivitness. In 1553 the cardinal took his young 
Idnsman, the poet, in his train to Rome. There Joachim spent 
over four years, though he was not happy in the life he led. The 
papal throne was occupied for the first half of his stay in Rome 
by the notorious Julius HI, of whom Olivier de Magny, a brother 
poet of the Pldad, tvrote the bitter lines : 

II laisse a son trespas d’un chacun en tous lieux 
Sans complaintes la bouche et sans larmes les yeux, 

Tant a este sa vie a chacun detestable 
Et tant est ceste mort a chacun profitable. 

No one on all this earth was left when he lay dead 
"With cither voice to mourn, or eyes a tear to shed, 

So loathed he was by all as long as he drew breath. 

And such advantages all purchased by his death. 

As secretary to the cardinal the poet saw too much of the 
detestable intrigue that then enveloped the papal court, and as 
manager of the cardinal’s household he was plagued by the 
worries of finding money to meet Ins master’s heavy ejqjenditure. 
And there was a trouble of his otvn, his love for a Roman lady, 
mamed to an old and jealous husband, the lady who figures as 
Fairs tine in the l.atin poems in which the poet spoke more frankly 
of his love than in his otvn language. On his return to France 
he published^ two scries of sonnets composed or thought out in 
Rome; in his Regrets he reveals the torment of homesickness 
that came over him abroad, and there, as in the masterly scries 
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in which he dilates on die fallen glories of Rome, he gives expres- 
sion to the deepest note of melancholy to be found in all the 
poetry of his school. That great scholar and critic, George 
Saintsbury, has been charged with falling at times into a slovenli- 
ness of style, but at his highest he rises to a pitch as high as any 
of iris confrfcrcs have ever reached, as when, c.g., he speaks of 
‘that inebriating tvine of poetical melancholy which the Renais- 
sance had the secret of pressing Irom the eternal vineyard,’ and 
continues : ‘ Of this Melancholia — tire real Tenth Muse, and one 
of the greatest inspirers of poetry — Du Bcllay is perhaps the high 
priest in French.’ 

Even on his return to France Du Bcllay was not altogether 
happy; he gradually lost his distinguished kinsman’s favour, 
ill health dogged him, deafness afflicted him, as it did both 
Ronsard and Bcllcau, and in 1560, at the early age of thirty-five, 
he died — when Edmund Spenser, lus great English admirer, 
who was to translate Ii,is Roman sonnets, was yet a cliild. 

Du Bellay’s career was thus cut short, and his figure does not 
loom as large as Ronsard’s, but, even if otlicrs cannot attain to 
what we have ventured to call tltc inimitable Ronsardian touch, 
Du Bellay for sustained and dignified excellence probably ranks 
in the eyes of posterity quite as Ws equal. Would that it had 
been possible to give here examples from his Jeux riistigues of 
his poems in lighter vein 1 His epitaphs on two of his domestic 
pets, Peloton, a little dog, and Belaud, his cat, have certainly no 
.superior among all exercises in a fascinating, delicate art. We 
offer, first, the version of a sonnet from the sequence In Praise 
of Olive, generally said to be tlic anagram of the name of a certain 
Mile de Viole, but more probably lus cousin, and early love, 
Olive de Sevignd. It may be interesting to compare it with the 
last quoted sonnet of Ronsard’s, for the nominal subject of both 
is the rose, in poetry tire undisputed queen of flowers, and by no 
poets more worshipped than by those of the Pleiad ; 

(48) 

The Rose of Dawn 
Whoe’er has seen the rose at dawn of day 
Steeped in the honeyed liquor of the sky. 

When shimmering red and white together vie 
Within the flower poised on her artless spray; 
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He ■will have seen how all things own her sway 
And favo'ur her ; the trampling foot goes by ; 

Ho ■violating hand has yet drawn nigh; 

And even tlie oxen dare not come her way. 

But ravished from the stem on which she grew, 

Faded the freshness of her lovely hue, 

She ’s scorned by men on earth and gods sublime. 

Alas, one seeketh now my rose to mar. 

And what can I but worship her afar. 

Though vain my verse, in cunning-simple rhyme? 

Those who are curious to trace the classical or Italian originals 
that suggested this or that turn of thought or expression to the 
receptive minds of the poets of the French Renaissance ■will find 
how much this sonnet owes to the most glorious of all Catullus’s 
poems, lines 40-7 of the Hymen 0 Hymenaee ! or to Ariosto’s lovely 
paraphrase of the passage in the Orlando Furioso, i. 42--3. 

Next we give a version of Du Bellay’s most famous poem, the 
little ode of the Winnower to the Winds. Despite the danger of 
attempting any rendering in English of a work of art so exqui- 
sitely light and airy', -we are tempted to make the effort because 
no better example can be given of the spirit and method of much 
of the Pleiad’s work. We have stated how Ronsard and his 
school founded themselves on the study of Greek and Latin. 
Though the Pleiad did much in the way of actual translation, 
Du Bellay claimed that what was wanted -was not merely trans- 
lations, but poems in the French language and in French rhythms 
in imitation of classical models, conveying the atmosphere, the 
sentiment, and the feel of the originals rather than the letter and 
the form. The original of this ode of Du Bellay’s is to be found 
in the following lines of Navagero, one of the graceful neo-Latin 
poets who flourished in Italy: 

Aurae qua.e levibus percurritis aera pennis, 

Et strepitis blando per itemora alta sono ; 

Serta dat haec vobis, vobis haec rusticus Idmon 
Sparpt odorato plena' canistra croco, 

Vos lenite aestum, et paleas sejungite inanes, 

Dum medio fruges ventilat ille die. 
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And here is our version of what Du Bcllay has made of them: 

(49) 

The Winnower to the Winds 

To you, troop of the air, 

Who round tJic wide world fare 
On tving so fugitive, 

And to tlic shady trees, 

Stirred by your lightest breeze, 

A lisping murmur give, 

I offer violets, 

Lilies and tlicse flowerets. 

And roses gathered near, 

Roses of vermeil hue. 

Scarce blown when fell the dew, 

' And these carnations here. 

With your sweet breath all day 
Sweep through this house, I pray, 

Sweep o’er tliese fields of wheat ; 

Wliile on tlic winnowing floor 
I toil, and pant so sore 
In the fierce noon-tide heat. 

Walter Pater, who in the seventies of the last century preached, 
as no one else, the gospel of the liigh Renaissance, said of this 
poem of Du Bellay’s ; 'Du Bcllay has almost been the poet of one 
poem; and this one poem of his is an Italian thing transplanted 
into that green country of Anjou ; out of the Latin verses of Andrea 
Navagero, into French; . . . and the form of the poem as it stands, 
written in old French, is all Du Bellay’s own. . . .’ And he goes on 
to say that the poem ‘has in the highest degree the qualities, the 
value, of the whole Pleiad school of poetry, of the whole phase 
of taste from which that school derives, a certain silvery grace of 
fancy, nearly all the pleasure of wliich is in the surprise at the 
happy and dexterous way in which a thing slight in itself is 
handled.’ That is finely said, but the truth of it is far from the 
whole truth. .There is a deeper note in Du Bellay, and indeed 
in others of his school. 
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No one to-day \vo\ild dare to Mitrqcrt that Du Bcltay was the 
poet of one poem. Take the follov.mf: three sonnet-! from tlic 
jMiguilies ofRomt. 1 he tr.inslatiom we offer ctill for no apology, 
^cy arc by otir own Edmund Speaser, and afford a h.appy 
illustration of how at this period just as tlic French Ixirrowcd 
from die Italian, so our EHzahcthatis liorrowed from French and 
^ tmian tdike. I- or it is one of the glories of the Renaissance that 
it brought about in Europe an intcr-cominunion of poets, artists, 
and scholars, with no sentimental twang of inicrnaiionalism 
a out It, suA as to-day the League of Natiom' Committee for 
Intcucctual Co-operation m.ay wdl emy. 


T. . 

lou stranger, wiiich for Rome in Rome here scckcst, 
And nought of Rome in Rome pcrcciv’st at all, 

These same oldc walls, oldc arches, whicli tltou scest, 

Sk men call. 

Bcho dc wdiat wTcakc, what ruinc, and what wast, 

she, which with her miglitic powrc 
Th™^/ liath tam’d hcrsclfc at last; 

Rnm^ ° winch all things dotli dcvowTc! 

onely Rome of Rome hath x-ictoric ; 

Ne ought save Tyber hastning to his fall 

• ’r ^ inconstancie ! 

And flit and fall away. 

And that IS flitung dotli abide and stay. ^ 


buch as theBcrccyntliian Goddesse bright 

£ sVm r a turrets Li’vndc, 
sS wi tbTs to light,* 

This Citie m fownd : 

>Du Bd. r Phrygian motlier 

Latin original.* sonnet is iisdf virtually a translation from an Italian la 
’ Sec Vila’s ^.5 

XnvchUur cum Berecyntlua mater 

0™« “^SrSSSSS* ”SS; 
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Renowm’d for fniite of famous progenie, 

Whose greatnes by the greatnes of none other, 

But by her selfe, her equall match could see ; 

Rome onely might to Rome compared bee, 

And onely Rome could make great Rome to tremble : 

So did the Gods by heavenly doome decree. 

That other earthlie power should not resemble 
Her that did match the whole earths puissaunce. 

And did her courage to the heavens advaunce. 

(52) 

He that hath scene a great Oke drie and dead 
Yet clad with reliques of some Trophees olde. 

Lifting to heaven her aged hoarie head, 

Whose foote in ground hath left but feeble holde. 

But halfe disbowel’d lies above the ground, 

Shewing her wreathed rootes, and naked armes. 

And on her trunke all rotten and unsound 
Onely supports herselfe for meate of wormes ; 

And though she owe her fall to the first winde. 

Yet of the devout people is ador’d. 

And manie yong plants spring out of her rinde ; 

Who such an Oke hath scene, let him record 
That such tliis Cities honour was of yore, 

And mongst all Cities florished much more. 

Of the remaining poets of tire Renaissance the two outstanding 
ones are Remi Belleau and J. A. de Baif, probably the two most 
distinguished scholars of the Pleiad. Remi Belleau was bom in 
1528, at Nogent-le-Rotrou, a small town some forty miles south- 
west of Chartres, and thus like Ronsard and Du Bellay breathed 
in youth, though more remotely, the atmosphere of the rich 
watershed of the Loire; and, curiously enough, like them he 
became a victim to deafhess. In the train of Rend de Lorraine, 
Marquis d’EIbeuf, he saw military service in an expedition to 
Naples. But on his return from Naples the marquis appointed 
him tutor to his son, Charles, whom Belleau educated so well as to 
make him a real patron of art and letters, tvith the result that in the 
household of this illustrious family he lived until his death in I577> 
in undisturbed enjoyment of leisure for his studies and his poetry. 
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In tlicsc drcumstanccs it is not surprising that the volutae of 
his work is immense. His translation of Anacreon was the first 
to appear in France, and in the line of translation or adaptation 
he wote also paraphrases of Ecclesiastes and of the Song of 
Solomon. Among his original work, some of it under Italian 
influence, one comedy, La Rcconnui, a souvenir of Terence, stands 
to liis credit. But his two great works were his Amours et Nou- 
veaux Echanges des pierres pricuuses, and La Bergnie. The former is 
well worth study, for it is full of exquisite poetry. Now you get 
a perfect little ode addressed to a particular jewel, such as the 
diamond or pearl, now you get a princess or some loved woman 
hymned in guise of a jewel, now a fable or legend, such as that 
of the nymph Amethyste changed into a stone by Diana to save 
her from Bacchus and his troop, and then by the god in his grief 
baptized, not with his tears, but with the juice of the purple 
grape; or the loves of Iris and Opallc, shepherd of Neptune’s 
flock, whom Juno’s messenger, when her -wrathful mistress turns 
her lover into stone, tinges -ivith the iridescent colours of her tears. 
La Bergerie is an immense compilation in mingled prose and 
verse, and cast in a pastoral form which becomes, it must be 
confessed, more strained and artificial as it proceeds. Some idea 
of its bulk and its variety may be gleaned from the fact that it 
contai^ eighteen songs, fOrty-sLx sonnets of a general character, 
forty-eight love sonnets, nine prayers, six eclogues, three odes, 
toee epithalaima three laments, Uvo epitaphs, with ttvelve other 
poe^, some of them of considerable Lgth. 

and have Belleau’s fecundity, facility, 

first poet of the Plmnr? k.,i. to claim for him the rank of 



that r^de them ^;at poets^^^^^^ . 

he lived it was his Pierres pricteus^^ ^ 

and this work is enshrined in made Belleau most famous, 

wrote for him, and which was wonderful epitaph Ronsard 

Netful . /edonhistomb: 

^etaiUez, mains . 

fJes pierres pour 

Lm^mesme a-basB^sd'^^ Befleau : 

-uedans ses Pierres tombeau 
Of the mass of hu r. ^ \euses. 

^ poetry one singlA 

J poem survives to wn a 
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place in all anthologies, his femous Song to April, to be found near 
the beginning of La Bcrgerie, before the pastoral setting wears 
too thin. To attenapt to give a translation of it within the 
compass of the original metre is to court failure ; so many of the 
exquisite turns in the original are bound to be slurred over. 
But a really fine paraphrase of it is to be found in the reprint of 
Cary’s Early French Poets, published in 1923 by A. M. Philpot Ltd., 
as No. II of the Campion reprints. T. Earle Welby’s intro- 
duction does full justice to this pioneering work of Cary, one of 
the greatest of English translators, whose paraphrase of Belleau’s 
poem certaiidy scores point after point of exact equivalence with 
the choicest expressions in the original, and gives us a poem with 
something of tire flavour of Keats in it. But hardly inferior to 
the April ode, is the one to May which follows it, and whose 
comparative neglect may be due to the intrusion in it of five 
stanzas, which convert a song to May, full of delicious touches 
that indicate a wider and closer observation of nature than was 
common among the poets of die Pleiad, into a complimentary ode 
addressed to a brother-poet. Of this Ode to May we venture to 
offer a version, which omits the five extraneous stanzas ; 

(53) 

Ode to May 

While in a course that never ends 
May to the old year vigour lends, 

And in the seasons takes her place; 

While man and earth and atmosphere 
Are thrilled again with right good cheer 
Beneath the sky’s fresh youtliful face : 

And wliile tlie springtide’s kindly spell 
Makes earth’s fruit-bearing bosom swell 
In these most beautiful of days. 

And earth herself with flowers imprest. 

And by all balmy odours blest, 

Her features with new charms arrays : 

While little swallows praises sing. 

Their little throats a-twittering, 

To May, the one all months among. 
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And with that little tool, their beak. 

At work like little masons seek 

To build the cup that holds their young : 

Tins month sweet Venus comes again. 
Young Love and all the sacred train 
Of Graces, Laughter and of Dance, 

To set alight within our veins 
The burning heat of amorous pains 
Eyes kindle in us with a glance. 

What time in youth the slender vine, 
Nursing in secret her design - 
To rear the grape in clusters green. 

Sends little feelers to embrace, 

And clinging tendrils to enlace 
A neighbour elm rvith her soft sheen : 

And while the blunt-nosed little lambs 
Nibble the grass beside their dams, 

And, dancing on his feet, tire kid 
Rubs hard his horn and leaps in air 
Before his mother, browsing there ' 
On the young shoots by boulders liid : \ 

\ 

While perched upon the hawthorn-tree 
The nightingale sings silvery, ' 

Trilling a hundred melodies : 

And on her quivering winglets light 
The busy bee directs her flight ^ 

Heath-ward where her pavilion lies : /' 

While in the soil, watered agadn 
With de^vy drip of cool soft rain, 

Earth’s seedlings germinate and grow. 
And winds light as a Zephyr’s lisp 
Caress the ships’ rvhitc sails and crisp 
The surface of tlic sea below : 

What time die tender turtle-dove. 

Pigeons and other birds of Love, 

Mate in tliis montlr fair as a dream, 
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Andj with their little beaks’ twin tips 
Taking by turns quick, little sips, 

Skim o’er the surfaee of a stream : 

While Ceres’ yellowing tresses, kist 
By slants of wind that curl and twist, 

Witli rippling lights are sunnied o’er, 

As when die billow’s watery eave 
Breaking advances wave on wave 
At gallop on the sandy shore : 

In short, while sea and land like one, 

This nether world’s great toreh, the sun, 

All take their pleasures in their turn. 

While birds in air make revelry. 

And even die fishes in the sea 
In pairs caught by Love’s ardours burn : 

Remember how the rose, our pride. 

That blooms from dawn to eventide. 

Loses her colour and her scent 
How thievish time will rend and soil 
What sweets the spring has left to spoil, 

Leaves, flower, and fruit, till all are spent. 

Remember how old age will come. 

To bend our backs, our strengdi to numb, 

And make us totter on our way ; 

And how grey hairs, and eyes sunk in, 

And wrinkled cheeks, and shrivelled skin. 

Will dog us all to our last day. 

J. A. de Baif, born at Venice in 1532, was the natural son of 
Lazare de Baif, a man of culture and learning, and the ambassador 
of France, by a Venetian lady of good family. As Lazare de Baif 
was in orders marriage was impossible, but he acknowledged his 
son, and took infinite pains over his education, placing him under 
some of the most eminent scholars of the day. It has been 
stated that the precocious boy of eleven helped Ronsard, eight 
years older, in his early Greek studies. In later life he wrote freely 
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Latin poems, published numerous translations both from Greek 
and Latin, and produced several plays, including versions of 
Sophocles’s Antigone and two comedies based on originals by 
Plautus and Terence. And, like Clement Marot and others, he 
indulged himself in translating the Psalms. 

In Paris he enjoyed richly the royal favour, and founding in 
1567 an Academy of Music and of Poetry, which some have 
daimed to be the prototype of the French Academy and the 
Paris Conservatoire, his house became a centre for the lovers of 
the two arts. He lived on to 1589, and, as in the case of Ronsard 
and Belleau,^ the mass of his French poetry is enormous. There 
IS variety in it, but the bulk of it is tedious to a degree, 
including his laborious and not unscholarly attempts to apply 
^es of quantity, as in classical metres, to French versification. 
But at his best he well deserves his place as one of the four chief 
'vitness these charming stanzas, from his Amours 

de Mihne-. 


(54) 

So Sweet a Rose 

Did ever so sweet a rose 
In the light of morning fair 
So fresh a blossom disclose? 

No gillyflower can compare 
With the living crimson there, 

Au ^7 shame 

All colours the flowers may claim. 

Th^e ’s no one has tasted yet 
A liquor so sweet to sup. 

By Dawn’s rosy fingers set 
tender petallcd cup, 

Wule still the green sap mounts up 
tn the scented spring divine. 

As thy honeyed lips on mine. 


I ’ve tasted the sugar’d flower 
Ut the honeysuckle wild. 

And the store that hour by hour 
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The provident bee has piled, 

But thy peerless kiss, my clrild, 

The honeysuckle will shade 
And the honey’s savour fade. 

Baif Iiad another side to him, a sense of humour and a gift for 
satire. Of this some slight indication \vill be found in his 
Epitaph on Rabelais : 

(55) 

O Pluto, welcome Rabelais, 

And mid tlic crowd that owns thy sway, 

None of tvhom ever laughs at all. 

Find one witli laughter at his call. 

Ronsai-d died in 1585, satiated, as he said himself, with fame. 
But the great work of tlie Pleiad was soon to be half undone. 
It may be tliat the temperamental outlook of tlie whole nation 
was changed as a result of the cruel series of civil wars, known as 
the Wars of Religion, which broke out in 1562 between Hugue- 
nots and Catholics. They were savagely conducted on both 
sides, though the horror which stands out in the memory of 
mankind is the massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1572; and they 
were not ended until several years after the accession in 1589 of 
Henry IV, Macaulay’s ‘King Henry of Navarre,’ the hero of the 
batde of Ivry, whose final acceptance of Catliolicism gave hopes 
at last of a united kingdom. ‘Paris is well worth a mass,’ 
said he. 

But, in any case, the very success of the Pleiad was bound to 
provoke a reaction towards formalism; no poet, or school of 
poets, whatever the final verdict of history, is in the ascendant 
for more than one generation; in the tliird they are often either 
forgotten or denounced. Philippe Desportes (1546-1606), a 
follower of Ronsard, despite Iris elegance and ingenuity well 
illustrates the gradual failure of the Ronsardian tradition. 
Boileau’s bitter lines in denunciation of Ronsard, which show a 
good, sound, common-sense critic at his worst, run as follows : 

Ronsard qui le suivit, par une autre metliode 
Reglant tout, brouilla tout, fit un art a sa mode, 

Et toutefois longtemps eut un heureux dcstin. 

Mais sa muse en Frangais parlant Grec et Latin 
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Vit dans I’age suivant, par un retonr grotesque, 
Tomber de ses grands mots le faste pedantesque. 

Ce poete orguedleux, trebuche de si haut, 

Rendit plus retenus Desportes et Bertaut. 

But it w’as certainly not because he w'as shocked by what 
Boileau calls Ronsard’s ‘pompous pedantry’ that Desportes 
became more reienu; the causes were self-indulgence and lack 
of power. He may be regarded as the court poet of Henry III, 
the king concerned in Uvo great crimes, the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew and the assassination of the Due de Guise, The 
king heaped benefice after benefice on his favourite, a cleric 
merely by profession, who thought to make the best of both 
worlds. He was much admired by several of our Elizabethans, 
and A. H. Bullen, to whose fine taste and scholarship we owe so 
many discoveries in Elizabethan lyric, gives in his lyrics from 
Elizabethan Romances, etc., a translation by Thomas Lodge of one 
of his sonnets, which may be compared svith those of Spenser 
from Du Bellay’s Antiquities of Rome ; 

(56) 

If so I seek the shades I suddenly do see 
The god of love forsake his bow and sit me by ; 

If that I think to write, his Muses pliant be, 

If so I plain my grief the wanton boy wall cry. 

If I lament his pride he doth increase my pain ; 

If tears my cheeks attaint, his checks are moist tvitli moan ; 
If I disclose the wounds the which my heart have slain. 

He takes his fascia off and tvipcs them dry anon. 

If so I walk the woods, the woods are his delight ; 

If I myself torment, he bathes him in my blood; 

He wall my soldier be if once I want to fight ; 

If seas delight, he steers my bark amid the flood : 

In brief the cruel god doth never from me go. 

But makes my lasting love eternal with my woe. 

Desportes hunself translated freely from the Italian without 
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acknowledgment, and Lodge says nothing about this poem of 
his being a translation from Desportes. Furthermore this same 
sonnet gave Lodge tire hint for his poem beginning : 

Turn I my looks unto the skies, 

Love witli his arrows wounds mine eyes ; 

If so I gaze upon the ground, 

Love tlien in every flower is found ; 

Search I tlie shade to fly my pain, 

He meets me in the shade again. 

Similarly he modelled on tlie opening stanzas of a poem by 
Desportes, 

La terre nagu^re glacee 
Est ores de vert tapissce. 

Son sein est embelli de fleurs, 

L’air est encore amoureux d’elle, 

Le ciel rit de la voir si belle, 

Et moi j’en augmente mes pleurs, 

his poem in Scylla’s Metamorphosis, beginning : 

The earth late choked tvith showers 
Is now arrayed in green ; 

Her bosom springs with flowers, 

The air dissolves her teen : 

The heavens laugh at her glory. 

Yet bide I sad and sorry. 

Bullen goes on to give examples of borrowings from Desportes , 
by Nicholas Breton and Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, and 
claims with justice that Lodge and others greatly improved upon 
their models. To drive this point home it is only necessary to 
give two more illustrations. Contrast Desportes’s 

On verra defaillir tous les astres aux cieux 

Plutot que la fureur des rapports envieux 
Efface en mon visage un trait de votre image, 
with Lodge’s 

First shall the heavens want starry light 
Before I false my faith to tltee. 

E 
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How I^dgc carries one’s thoughts on to Bums and his 0 7^ 
Luve ’s like a red, red rose ! Still more strildng yet is the contrast 
between Desportes’s 

O Nuit, jalouse Nuit, centre moi conjurce, 

Qui renflammes le cicl clc nouvcilc clartc, 

T’ai-jc done aujourd’hui tant de fois dcsiree 
Pour etre si contrairc a ma felicite, 

and the passionate cry of an anonymous poet in The Phoenix Mst, 
beginning: 

O Night, O jealous Night, repugnant to my measures ! 

O Night so long desired, yet cross to my content ! 

There ’s none but only thou that can perform my pleasures, 
And none but only thou that hindereth my intent 


So faded the wreath that for so long encircled Ronsard’s brow. 
As wc shall see in tlte next chapter, to quote Walter Pater’s 
words, 'the poetry of Malherbe came yvith its sustained style 
and weighty sentiment, but with nothing that set people singing; 
and the lovers of such poetry saw in the poetry of tlie Pleiad only 
dieJatest trumpery of the htiddle Age.’ But the lyrical sweetness 
Ifsae Renaissance, not to win popular favour again until its 
Thetovery in the nineteenth century, did persist into the 
If thdeenth century, and we may close this chapter rvith two 
If so I plain ’rst take a version of the most graceful of the idylls 
; uquelin de la Fresnaye, lawyer, poet, and critic 
If I lament ' the year 1606: 

If tears my < 

If I disclose' . , 

He takes his' ^ Idyll 


If so I walk 
If I myself t< 
He will my s 

If seas deligl 
In brief the < 
But makes ir 

Desportes 1 


lowers, where lilies vigil kept, 
lis like an infant slept, 

I about her visage fair 
Loves, in childish glee, 
and danced triumphantly, 
n heaven’s bright image there. 


tched my wonder grew, 
ir, ray heart so true; 
whispered in my ear: 
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‘Thou fool ! when such a moment’s lost, 

Time and again we rue the cost ; 

A marvel, did it reappear !’ 

Admonished tlius I bent me low. 

And, creeping silently and sIo^v, 

I kissed her lips incarnadine. 

Tasting such bliss my spirit cries : 

‘These arc the joys of Paradise 
Reserved for souls we call divine.’ 

Then read the smooth-flotving epitaph composed for himself 
by a nephew of Desportes, Mathurin Regnier, most famous as a 
satirist, who lived on to 1613: 

(58) 

Epitaph on Himself 

I ’ve lived my life in careless ease. 

And come and gone as best might please, 

Obeying nature’s harmless cdl ; 

I wonder what the cause may be 

That Death should turn her tlioughts on me, 

Who never thought of her at all. 



Tin; AuoinrAS' A«r, 


Dt*fUNO the sixteenth centun* the socifi! and poh'llcil ennditjon 
of France had been jnan.'eUon',lv cljan^^CfL From a poor and 
strupfUnp fantrdom in 1500, fiKhtim: for conwlidation agninsi 
ris'al forces wtkin its borders, it bade fnr early in tJtc scs'cnicciuii 
ecnttir)’, despite the chock occasioncti I>y titc Wars of Rdigion, 
to become the wcnhiiicst and most poteerfii! kin^om in Europe. 
I’lic revenue of IajuIs XII, son of Charles d'Orlcans, the poet, 
was at the begrinning of the ccn(ur>' about two million crosstis. 
Tlic reckless Francis I- squer/cd some five millions out of his 
. people. Hb son, Henr^' II, fitthcr-in*I.aw of Maty Queen of Scots, 
2 jjnd, by the irony ofcvcnts,lalJcd in a joust by (JicScolu'sh knight, 
jjj^tontgomciy', had six ,nnd a half milliojts, and svas forced to 
If-j^nract Io.in after loan. It is no wonder diat his son again. 
Tijc ll' "’hose mother w.as Catlicrinc de Medicis, wliosc reign 
jp 'istraett^d by the Wars of Religion, who .-isc.Tssinatcd die 
If so himself assassinated by a fiinatical priest, 

^ ‘“ed with debt diough his revenue had risen to nine 


If I lament 
If tears my > 
If I disclose I 
He takes his 

If so I svalk . . 
If 1 myself tt 
He "dll my k 


>rew to a pitch that svas unendurable, and the 
ggravated through svholcsale plundering by tax- 
as estimated diat svhen die Due de Sullv, the 
'dcnr>’ IV, took the finances in hand at tlic end 
the nominal sum arising from taxes found 
Jts Ijuuiy'. Sully it was who not only initiated 


If seas delight. 


2 ab.bnt carried them through. Tliough not 
Lov» encourage industry and commerce, he 
and of the country by fostering agriculture 
>'n hezetive line of action lay in the rutlilp«’ 


In brief tlie enf/ “ tbe rutliless 

\ 1 #/ tt His work was continued aW .. 

But makes myff/ tched vttt r.,, tUot ^ 

Desportes / whisp^'f ' Produced. 

^ ' P tamping under foot the notorious 

00 I 
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Fouquet, peculator in chief, of whom the best that can be said 
is that he lavished some of his ill-gotten gains on the patronage 
of letters, and in befriending La Fontaine in particular. Colbert 
was a man of far greater insight than Sully, for he promoted 
industry and commerce, and not merely agriculture, and he 
built up for France not only a navy, but also a mercantile 
marine. The immense wealth witli whieh he furnished Louis 
XIV was squandered by le Roi Soldi, the Sun King, on foreign 
adventures, and works of luxury such as Versailles, in the effort 
to fulfil with due splendour the destiny prepared for him by 
Richelieu in the lifetime of his father, Louis XIII. 

Of the four great statesmen produced in France during the 
seventeenth century. Sully, Richelieu, Colbert, and Mazarin, 
who created for France the absolute monarchy that crashed 
before the end of the eighteenth century in the French Revolution, 
the greatest as a political figure is Cardinal Richelieu, who ruled 
the country during the nominal kingship of Louis XIII. No 
one can ever forget the towering figure of Richelieu and his 
haughty air, who has read Dumas’s Three Musketeers or Vigny’s 
darkly-drawn Cinq Mars, or seen the gorgeous portrait of him by 
Philippe de Champaigne, in full robes, surmounted by the narrow 
head, keen, crafty face, cold, searching eyes, and pointed beard. 

It was the heyday of absolutism in France that covered the 
Augustan age, and the approach to it during the early part of the 
seventeenth century was a period of transition from the gaiety, 
alternating with a mild melancholy, and the graceful charm of 
Ronsard and his school, with its music suggesting now an air of 
Mozart’s, now an idyllic murmur as soft as one of Debussy’s, to 
the measured pomp and circumstance of the reign of Louis XIV. 
The age was that which produced four of the outstanding figures 
in French literature, Corneille, Racine, Moliere, and La Fon- 
taine ; so eminent indeed are they that the claim made for them 
that theirs was the classic age of French literature is not extrava- 
gant. The age has also been called the age of the Alexandrine, 
so entirely does that metre dominate it. But we must not forget 
that tlie establishment of the Ale.xandrine as the characteristic 
metre in French poetry \vas the work of the Pleiad, and the move- 
ment initiated during the early half of the seventeenth century 
was towards the standardizing of it by rules almost as strict as 
those of Latin prosody, and the provision of a content full and 
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dignified enougfi. to be carried on its long and measured 
beat. 

We may be allowd during the lull in the production of Ijuic 
poetry ^vhich marks the age of the Alexandrine, to be greatly 
daring, and to say a rvord in favour of it. We have not been fair 
in thi<; country to the Alexandrine. Matthew Arnold said of it ; 
‘It seems to me that . . . the Alexandrine is inadequate; that 
as a ■vehicle for high poetry it is greatly mferior to the hexameter 
or to the iambics of Greece (for example) or to the blank verse 
of England. Therefore the man of genius who uses it is at a 
disadvantage as compared with the man of genius who has for 
conveying his thoughts a more adequate vehicle, metrical or not. 
Radne is at a di^dvantage as compared irith Sophocles or 
Shakespeare. . . .’ 

He the question. The man of supreme genius is not the 
slas'e of his instrument. \^on was not the slave of the artificial 
verse-forms of his age. Matthew Arnold would not have dared 
to suggest that Dante with his terza rima was at a disadvantage 
as compared with Milton and his blank verse. Had a Dante and 
a Milton arisen in France, would the Alexandrine have cribbed, 
cabined, and confined them? Devastating examples of ill-in- 
formed and even grotesque misrepresentations of the Alexandrine 
on the part of English critics of high repute are given by Emile 
Legouis in his Difaisc de la Poisie Jrartfaise, a book which ought to 
be in the hands of every English student of the language. Three 
points are to be borne in mind if an English reader desires to 
realize the full value of the Alexandrine as a vehicle of poetic 
expression. 

Firstly, the Alexandrine is not merely a line of rix feet, but one 
of four stressed accents as well — some modem prosodists would 
say thru stressed accents at times — the stressed accents vary- 
ing in position in one line as compared with another and, 
furthermore, betvvcen the stressed accents one syllable may be 
emphasized more than another. To show what variety this 
introduces into the Alexandrine as a Frenchman reads it aloud 
or in his mind, Legouis gives as an example six lines taken not 
from one of die great classic French poets, nor from Victor Hugo 
or one of the other cmandpators of the nineteenth century, but 
fromBoilcau, the so-called ‘LawgKxr of Parnassus’ in the seven- 
teenth. centmy, who in his Art piKtiqas, one of the most remarkable 
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critical poems ever written, codified as it were the principles of 
Malherbe. In reading the following passage note that the four 
stressed accents of each line have the plus sign over them, while 
any syllable between tliem calling for some emphasis is marked 
by the long sign : 

+ + “ + 

Le commandcur voulait la scene plus exacte ; 

•4* , . *” 

Lc vicomte indignd sortait au second acte ; 

+ + + + 

L’un, defenseur 2ele des bigots mis cn jeu, 

+ + + + 

Pour prix de scs bons mots le condamnait au feu ; 

-f — + 4* + 

L’ autre, fougueux marquis, lui declarait la guerre, 

~ 4- 4- ^ 4* 4- 

Voulait vengcr la cour immolee au parterre, 

English blank verse read as if one were scanning it ruthlessly 
would be as intolerable as the Alexandrine so treated. Compare, 
c.g.: 

4* 4* 4* 4* 4- 

All night the dreadless angel unpursued, 

with: 

4'^4‘ 4- 4- 4-^4* 

Oil sont-ils, les marins sombres dans les nuits noires? 

And yet nine out of ten Englishmen when denouncing tlie Alexan- 
drine thus thump it out. 

Secondly, let us not forget that the French speak faster than 
the English, and also, as that great dramatic critic, William 
Archer, spent years in trying to drive home to us, French actors 
have studied the art of diction, the clear enunciation of words 
and the phrasing of sentences as carried across the footlights, 
more assiduously than we have. The long speeches of Racine 
have wearied many an English reader, as compared with one of 
Shakespeare’s longest efforts, precisely because he takes them at 
the deliberate pace at which, in accordance with the English 
tradition, blank verse is delivered on tlie stage. 

But if an Englishman has heard at the Odeon in Paris a good 
French actor declaim one of Racine’s great speeches, \vritten in 
long sinewy Alexandrines, beginning deliberately, then increasing 
the pace as his audience warms to the spoken word, and almost 
chanting the more rhythmical passages, until the climax of the 
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speech is reached, and the final words arc poured out in a verit- 
able torrent of eloquence, he is once and for all shaken out of 
his insular misconception and misunderstanding. He may still 
prefer his English blank verse deliberately spoken to the im- 
passioned delivery of the French Alexandrine. But he cannot 
say that a hundred Alexandrines spoken by a French actor take 
longer than a hundred lines of blank verse as rendered on the 
English stage. The rhythm of the Alexandrine is like the rhythm 
of a racing eight, a long, sweeping rhythm %vith every now and . 
then a change in the rate of striking. What boating man biy 
knows the thrill that runs through a well-trained crew, still fu ' 
of rowing, when stroke sets himself, as the expression goes, 
give them ten? 

Thirdly, we must recognize what resonance is’ given to Fr 
by the richness of its nasal tones. These are as difficult for 
Englishmen to appreciate, and to almost aU Englishmen to r 1 
as to indicate the value of the mute e. If you doubt it d 
English friend, and after him a French friend, to proje 
the simple French words non and pain, and then thud 
subtle place-name, Laon. It is almost incredible that 1 d, 
a distinguished man of letters, and one of ^vide culture, in- 
have sunk so low in abuse of the resonance of French 'ne 
‘Your nasal twang, the most disagreeable and disgusile 
soimds, being produced by the same means as Ave reject ao 
and thus reminding us of one.’ Let Landor speak for hie 
and, to forget him, invite some Frenchman of your acquaini 
to read to you the sestet of Heredia’s superb sonnet on the d 
of the eagle that rashly dared the lightning : 

Avec un cri sinistre, il toumoie, emporte ' 

Par la trombe, et, crispe, buvant d’un trait sublime t 
La flamme eparse, il plonge au fulgurant abime. 
Heureux qui pour la Gloire ou pour la Liberte, i 

Dans I’orgueil de la force et rivresse du reve, 

Meurt ainsi, d’une mort eblouissante et breve I 

Note in this passage not only the nasal sounds, but also the variety 
of the long and short vowd sounds. In what language can you 
find six lines more rhythmical and more resonant? 

But let us return now to Malherbe, who constituted himself 
the reformer of French poetry from the Pleiad’s florid luxuriance 

t 
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and freedom in phraseology and metre. To a new age, when the 
fount of lyrical inspiration was running dry, their handling of 
the Muse seemed a sort of trifling with what should be regarded 
as a very dignified, statuesque figure. Malherbe was born at 
Caen and as far back in the sixteenth century as 1555. But it 
was not until after its close, when he was nearly fifty years of age, 
tiiat he rose to prominence, and as a favourite at the court of 
Henry IV became tlie dominant poet of liis lime. His self- 
imposed mission was, to quote a summary of Mr. Saintsbury’s, 
to foster a tendency ‘ towards the restriction of vocabulary and 
hythm, the avoidance of original and daring metaphor and 
iggestion, the perfecting of a few metres (with the Ale.xandrine 
their head) into a delicate but monotonous harmony, and tlie 
ction of individual licence in favour of rigid rule.’ His work 
ably seconded by Boileau, who took up Iris mantle in the 
lialf of the seventeenth century and, as we have already 
his brilliant Art poitique codified his principles, 
would herbe’s own poetry, small in amount, as perhaps is only 
• pepected in the case of one who was as critical of himself 
thers, does not invite translation, so finished is it and so 
icd in its chill perfection. The most delightful and 
of his lines, which occur in an elegy on the deatli of a 
Oil 3 daughter ; 

And y Et rose elle a vdcu ce que vivent les roses, 
drine L’espace d’un matin, 

®®an echo of the Ronsard whose influence he set himself to 
Toy. But here is a version of the fine sonnet he wrote on 
death of his son, killed in a duel, which, despite what the 
^^'her says in liis grief, is generally allowed to have been quite 
antriy fought: 

“ ( 59 ) 

f On the Death of His Son 

That my son should have cast mortality, 

That son so brave, and whom I loved so sore, 

I write not this against ill-fortune’s score. 

Since in the course of nature man must ^e. 

But that two rogues, by sudden treachery, 

Should deal the tragic death I now deplore, 

*E 
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Therein my grief can find no comfort more. 

And all my feelings throb in harmony. 

My God, my Saviour, since through law of thought, 
There being no medicine for a som distraught. 

The vow of vengeance is by sanction strong, 

Stand Thou beside me to avenge my loss ; 

Thy justice pleads, and tliose who did the mrong 
Are sons to those who nailed Thee on the cross. 

And here is a version of his short poem on the death in infancy 
of Mile de Conty, which show how high within his range svas 
Malherbe’s poetic sense, and how the union of grace, finesse, and 
tact makes a French compliment the most exqiusite in the world : 

(60) 

This little child do not compare 

With goddesses however fair 

Wfiio Hved, we ’re told, in days of yore; 

These are but fancies woven in space. 

Say this, and you need say no more : 

She has her mother’s lovely face. 

Malherbe did not have it all his own solemn way in the tvork 
of reform. A popular poet contemporary ivith him, though 
much yoimger, wns Vincent Voiture, bom in 1598, who enjoyed 
himself in exercises on the model of artificial forms of a far earlier 
date. Indeed, he went back for inspiration, as ThAidore de 
Banville has insisted, past Ronsard to Clement Marot. He was 
a great favourite with the ladies of the salon held in the Hotel 
Rambouiiiet, whose provincial cousins were satirized by Moliere 
in £es Pre'cteuses ridicules, tire most sparkling of his comedies. 
Here are versions of the best known of his sonnets, and of his 
rondeaux: 

(61) 

So>'NET TO UrAOTE 

I ’ll have to end my days in love of Uranie : 

Absence nor lapse of time avails to cure my pain, 

And I see nothing left that can my life sustain, 

Or bring me back again, once lost, my liberty. 
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For many a day I Vc known how strict her scruples be. 
But thinking of the charms that now my death ordain, 

I bless my martyrdom, and even to die am fain; 

I dare not breathe a word against her tyranny. 

Reason from time to time a shy approach has made. 
Telling me to revolt and promising her aid ; 

But when in sore distress I ’ve sought for solace there. 

After I ’ve struggled hard, and love in vain withstood. 
She says that Uranie alone is sweet and fair, 

And ties me up more tight than all my senses could. 

(62) 

Rondeau 

My God, ’tis done with me: for Isabeau 
Has called on me to write her a rondeau, 

And my embarrassment thereat ’s extreme. 

What ! thirteen lines, eight rhyming owe, five earn ! 

I ’d just as soon build her a boat to row. 

But there you have a heap of five or so, 

Let ’s make them eight, enfisdng friend Brodeau, 

And adding one more by some clever scheme : 

My God, ’tis done ! 

If I could rack my brain and safely stow 
Yet five lines more, well would my cargo show. 

But now I ’m in the eleventli, it would seem. 

And here ’s the twelfth, a fact I ’ll swear, no dream; 
Lo and behold, thirteen in even flow ! 

My God, ’tis done ! 

And here is an amusing epitaph by Frangois Maynard, diplo- 
matist and lawyer, bom at Toulouse in 1582. Though he was 
an avowed pupil of Malherbe, he did not always tvrite in his 
master’s vein: \ 

(63) 

Epitaph on a Hard Drinker 
Here lieth Paul who dropped his eyes 
When sober people came his way, 

And witliout ceasing prayed the skies 
For three Octobers to one May. 
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Stout pillar of the public-house, 

His rule was : well your herring souse, 

To flavour bottles numberless. 

Stranger, who happen here to call, 

His soul’s one -wish you ’ll lightly ;^ess — 

To drink your hcalUi, tlic wherewithal ! 

The Augustan Age may be said to begin witli Comeilic, in the 
first portion of the seventeenth century, during the reign of 
Louis XIII, and under die commanding influence of Richelieu. 
The passion and splendour of Corneille’s earlier tragedies, which 
dominated the French stage for twenty years, stamp him as 
possibly the greatest poet of the seventeenth century. Modem 
taste and criticism may confer that title on his younger ritml, 
Racine, whose perfecdon of form and the deeper psychological 
insight claimed for liim seem to have won favour now for many 
years. These trvo great poets must be regarded as dramatic' 
poets pure and simple, for they wTote litde that even approximates 
to lyric verse, and cannot therefore be regarded as coming 
strictly within the scope of this book. But even if there was not 
in cither of them, as there tvas in the case of Shakespeare, a rich 
lyrical vein to force them now’ and again to some outburst of 
lyrical song, how' is it possible in any study of French poetry to 
leave entirely out of account two of the three or four greatest of 
French poets? Let us venture, then, to say something of them 
and their work, leaving those who wish to enjoy a fuller account 
of the riches to be found in them, as also of the treasury of 
Moliere’s tvit, to read what Mr. Lytton Strachey says of them in 
the third and fourth chapters of his incomparable introduction 
to French literature, LandmarJts in French Literature, published in 
the Home University Library, and, in English, the masterpiece 
of its kind. 

Pierre Corneille {1606-84) bom at Rouen, and wns the 
son of a lawyer of some standing. He rvas educated by the 
Jesuits, well grounded by them in Latin, and began life in the 
practice of the law. Soon, however, he turned his attention to 
the writing of plays. He began rvith comedies, and met with no 
small success, and it is possible to see in them the first glimmer 
of what rvas later to ripen in Moliere’s brain into the full glory 
of a Comic Muse that has dominated the world ever since. 
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Corneille did collaborate with Moliirc in Psychi, and it may be 
regretted tliat tlic latter did not take over and complete Corneille’s 
fine figure of fun, the Falstaffian Matamorc, who redeems his 
clumsy play within a play, L'JHusion comique. Later on when in 
the full tide of success as a tragedian he wrote a comedy, Le 
MenleuT, tvhich held tlie stage. 

But his fame rests on six or eight masterpieces in a whole 
series of plays written during a long life that lasted to 1 684. The 
play that placed him on a pinnacle of fame in 1636 was that most 
romantic of all classical dramas, Le Cid, the scene of which is laid 
in Spain, always to tlie French a country of romance, and this 
was followed by Horace, Cinna, Polyeucte, Pompie, and Rodogune, 
all of them great examples of Iris art. But in 1664, Corneille’s 
fifty-ninth year, was produced La Thdbdidc, the first great play of 
lus rival, Racine, and thenceforward as the fame of Racine grew 
tliat of Corneille declined. 

Jean Racine (1639-99) tvas born at La Fertd-Milon, near 
Soissons, where his father held some official position. He lost 
both father and mother in infancy, but his grandparents looked 
well after his education, which ended with tliree years at the 
celebrated school at Port-Royal, where he learned Greek as well 
as Latin, and a year at the Colldge d’Harcourt in Paris. His 
success widi La Tlieba'ide naturally led liim to concentrate on the 
writing of plays, and during the next thirteen years he produced 
in regular succession eight plays of the finest quality, including a 
comedy, Les Platdcurs. In 1677 appeared PMdre, by general 
consent a greater play than any of its predecessors, but its pros- 
pects of success were ruined by a court intrigue, in wliich no less 
a personage than the Duchesse de Bouillon, a niece of Mazarin, 
was concerned. This reverse mortified Racine so deeply that 
for twelve years he wrote no more plays. 

But he was a bom courtier, and as a favourite of Louis XIV he 
did not fare too ill. Certainly his later years were not tormented 
as were Corneille’s by poverty and neglect. In i68g and i6gr, 
twelve and fourteen years after Phedre, he produced, to please 
Madame de Maintenon, and very probably at her request, two 
biblical plays, Esther and Athalie, the latter admittedly the one 
rival to Phidre for pre-eminence among all his plays, surely an 
acluevemcnt hard to parallel after so long a period of silence. 

Fate has ordered it, that in life and death these two great 
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poets and dramatists should be regarded as rivak, arid that ^ 
only in their orvn country, but also abroad. At tme pen! ^ 
ComeiUe has been acclaim^ as the master, at another RacinV i 
To trace the history of the controversy is beside opr purpos^ 
But it may be claimed that Mr. Lytton Strachey in his passionate 
advocacy of Racine’s claims has indulged in a goPd^ deal of\^ 
special pleading. Let it not be forgotten that Corneille made 
the great French drama of the Augustan Age — ^Racdne, thirty 
years his junior, founded himself on the achieventent of his 
predecessor. Here is a summary of what can be said, and has 
been said, in reviewing the comparative merits of the two poets. 

The difference in mood and temperament of thC- two men 
accounts for differences in the style and quality of their work. 
Corneille’s was a wholly masculine temperament, in Racine’s 
there was a feminine element. In Corneille’s playS a man is 
generally the dominant figure, in Racine’s it is as often a woman. 
There is a rhetorical splendour about Corneille’s verse which 
stars his plays tvith gorgeous lines; at times he overstrains 
himself until his spe.ech. offends by excess of emphasis. Fine 
lines, great lines, are not rare in Racine, e.g. the much quoted : 

C’est Venus toute entiere a sa proie attachee, 

but they are not so ntunerous, and generally his versificadon is 
smoother and more level, and his effects of emphasis obtained 
by subtler means ; but he tends to monotony, and if Corneille’s 
failing at times is bombast, Radne’s is insipidity. 

Racine had the advantage of studying Greek at Port-Royal, and 
Euripides gave the inspiration for his Phedre, a greater figure 
perhaps than any conceived by Corneille, and one that has 
kinship \vith the sombre figure of Lady Macbeth herseff- But for 
Shakespearian pomp and majesty in speech or scene the one play 
that stands out among all that either of them "wrote is Corneille’s 
Pompee. The pity is titat its end provides no worthy conclusion, 
like the four superb lines that end Lc Cid, when Don Fernand, 
King of Castile, resolves on a hopeful note the tangle in which 
the sordy tried hero, Don Rodrigue, finds himself emv'ound : 

Espcrc cn ton courage, espere en ma promesse; 

Et, possMant dejk la coeur dc ta nlaitrcsse. 

Pour vaincre un point d’honneur qui combat contre toi, 
Laisse fairc le temps, ta vaiilancc et ton roi. 
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CcThe will of a strong man dominates Corneille’s interest, and 
reie complexities of love, and honour, and patriotism, that may 
fi-tand in the way of the smooth exercise of that will introduce 
cthe complications that make up the stuff of tragedy- The love 
tinterest dominates Racine, love not as a mere emotion, but as an 
absorbing passion, the power of which is bound to work havoc 
with the other interests of life. And yet there is something of 
Racine in Corneille’s Polyeucte, and a good deal of Corneille in 
Racine’s Athalie. It is claimed that Racine was the subtler 
psychologist of tlie two, and this perhaps has to be conceded, but 
psychology is, like rhetoric, a much-abused term, and the advant- 
age is not as overwhelmingly on Racine’s side as Mr. Strachey 
would have us believe. The fact is both dramatists dealt mainly 
in types, though they differentiated the individuals of a type fairly 
well ; only Racine created in Phidre the subtlest figure of them 
all. Racine adapts himself easily to the requirements of the three 
unities ; Corneille chafes under them at times, and witli him, as 
in the case of Le Cid, the conventions now and again wear thin. 

Finally, just as we have claimed that the temperaments of the 
two poets determined the qualities of their work, so we may 
claim that tlie temperaments of their critics will determine their 
attitude. If your critic is of a fine intellectual cast, who likes 
to settle down in his arm-chair and read without emotional 
disturbance a smoothly written work of the highest literary dis- 
tinction, let him choose Racine. But if he is one who likes to 
stiffen in his chair at times, and even to shout out aloud a verse 
that rouses him, then Corneille is his man. 

An English reader finds difficulty in appraising the work of 
Corneille and Racine for two reasons. First he is at a loss, as we 
have already pointed out, to appreciate tlie rhythm of rhymed 
Alexandrine verse, on which a Frenchman can play as on a 
musical instrument. Secondly, he cannot help contrasting the 
freedom and luxuriance and variety of tlie Elizabethan drama- 
tists, Shakespeare in chiefj with the concentration and constraint 
imposed on French drama of the Augustan period by the three 
classic unities of time, place, and action, which required that a play 
should centre on one single point of interest, none of the action in 
relation to the subject taking place on the stage, that the scene right 
through the play should not be changed and, finally, that the whole 
action of the play should be concluded within a limited time. 
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French critics have pointed out tliat it was a sense of realism 
that confirmed a tendency to the observance of the unities. 
Means of lighting and staging were limited, and confinement 
of the action as far as possible to one adequate set scene neces- 
sarily limited both time and action as well. However tliis may 
be, there is one important fact that confronts those who still 
denounce tlie unities %vholc-hcartedly. The art of tlte theatre 
in modem times has tended to relinquish the picturesque iu.vuri- 
ance of Elizabethan days, and to conform to certain limitations 
that approximate to those imposed by the principles underlying 
the three classic unities. Indeed, the modem three-act play 
rrithout change of scene, not uncommon on tire London stag«^<Sen 
to-day, is almost a complete return to the classic tradition. J^vorlr. 

To illustrate die work of these two great poets we proposjjtadne’s 
give renderings in blank verse of one scene from a play of eacBrnan is 
them, and we make bold to think that those who know' Woman, 
their characteristics will recognize each as a fair example 
author, and such an one as could not have been conceived|traijj3 
WTitten by the other. The renderings are in the blank veujr/jjg 
familiar to us, for even ivere it possible to make a translation Led • 
these passages in rhymed English Alexandrines, their rhythn 
could not hope to represent the dramatic force and \igour of thl 
French originals. It may be pointed out that sucli a master oa is 
translation as M. Deroequigny of Lille has been forced in hiaed 
remarkable translations^ into French verse of Shakespeare’^’s 
great tragedies to adopt unrhymed Alexandrines. \ 

Let us begin with ComeiUe and, before producing our cliief a 
example of his work, indulge ourselves with a fine specimen of e 
the rhetoric of -which his plays are full. This is ihe outburst in \ 
Act I. Scene 5 of Le Cid, when the aged veteran, Don Diegue, 
who has been singled out for distinction by his king, is struck in 
the face by a jealous and a yormger rival, the Coimt de Gormas 
— an insult whiclr at his age he is powerless to avenge: 

(64) 

Wrath and despair ! Old age, mine enemy ! 

Have I then lived so long but to be shamed? 

Have I grotvn grey in tvarlike exercise 

To see my laurels blasted in a day? 

* See the bi-lingual CoUtetion Sbokapeare published in Paris by J. M. Dent 
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Mine arm, the admiration of all Spain, 

Mine arm that has so oft this empire saved. 

So oft upborne its monarch’s royal throne. 

Does it now fail my need, do nought for me? 

0 cruel memory of glories past ! 

Work of so many days effaced in one ! 

New dignity fatal to my content ! 

Sheer precipice whence crashes my renown ! 

Must I behold the count out-soar my fame. 

And die witliout revenge or live despised? 

The play from which our main example is to be taken is 
The legend that furnishes the plot of the play runs as 
^s. Alba Longa is still Rome’s rival for supremacy. The 
army is besieging Rome, and by agreement it is decided 
^22 in order to save bloodshed the issue shall be decided by 
y^nat between chosen champions of either side. The three 
. hers Horatius arc selected to represent Rome, the three 
chers Curiatius Alba. But both armies arc shocked when it 
^realized how closely bound are the two families by ties of 
ationship. Sabina, wife of the eldest Horatius, is a sister of 
.le Curiatii ; while Camilla, sister of tlie Horatii, is affianced to 
.'le eldest Curiatius. The matter is therefore adjourned that 
le gods may be consulted. Alas! the decision of the gods is 
■lat the combat must proceed. At the first clash two of the 
loratii are slain, and all three Curiatii wounded. The eldest 
Horatius, unwounded, feigns flight, and tlien turns on his 
wounded pursuers and kills them one after another. Horatius 
returning in triumph meets his sister, and calls on her to con- 
gratulate him. Instead, she reviles him; ^vhereat in wrath and 
indignation he slays her. After trial he is, not without much 
heart-searching on the king’s part, acquitted of her murder. 

Worth hearing is Sabine’s speech, in behalf of Camille and 
herself, when told by her father-in-law of the gods’ decision that 
the combat must proceed; it affords an illustration of the fine 
irony of which Corneille is a master: 

(65) , 

1 may admit your news is strange to me : 

For in the godhead I had thought to find 
Much less injustice and far more good will. 
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Console us not; ’gainst such a weight of ill 
Pity but speaks in vain, and reason palls. 

We have it in our power to end our_ griefs; 

Who can face death, fears no calamity. 

Easy were it for us while you are here 
To make a specious calm of our despair. 

But when one can be weak without disgrace, 

To make an outward show is cowardly; 

The practice of such arts we leave to men, 

And only seek to pass for what we are. 

We ask not that a courage great as yours 
Should stoop, like us, to murmur against fate. 

Meet wthout flinching mortal shocks like these. 
Watch our tears flow', nor mix w'ith them your owy! 
And for a crowning grace, in such a coil 
Be constant still in mind, but let us weep. 

The speeches of botli Sabine and Camille, as indeed of ] 
and Curiace, are worth study, for they show the psychf 
insight displayed by Corneille in tire differentiation 
character from another. 

But the way is now clear for us to approach the grcat\;:r 
Horace, rv, 5 : 

( 66 ) 

Horace 


Sister, behold tire avenger of our brotlrcrs. 

The arm that stemmed the course of adverse fate. 
That makes us Alba’s master ; even die arm 
That rules alone two nations’ destinies ; 

Behold these trophies, witness to my fame. 

And pay thy due to my triumphant hour. 


CAi,ai.i.E 

Take then my tears ; they are the debt I owe. 
Horace 

Rome wants not tears after exploits like these. 

And our main brothers’ deaths, mischance of war. 
Are too well paid in blood to call for tears ; 
Notliing is lost, when the loss is avenged. 
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Camille 

Since tliey are satisfied with blood outpoured 
I ’ll wear no more for tlicm my mourning weedSj 
And I ’ll forget tlieir deatlis thou hast avenged. 

But who ’ll avenge for me my lover’s dcatli, 

To make me suddenly forget his loss? 

Horace 

What sayst tliou, wretch? 

Camille 

O Curlacc, my love ! 

Horace 

Unworthy sister, past all bearing bold ! 

Of one whom I ’ve laid low, Rome’s enemy, 

Thy lips protest the name, thy heart the love ! 

Thy guilty ardour pantctli for revenge ! 

This is thy cry, thy very heart-beat diis ! 

Yield less to impulse, tighter curb thy will, 

And make me blush no more to hear tliy sighs ; 

Stifle tliy flaming passions from henceforth ; 

Banish them from tliy mind; brood o’er my triumphs. 
Let these henceforward be thy sole concern. 

Cajolle 

Give me then, savage one, a heart like thine ; 

And if thou wishest me to speak my mind. 

Give back my Curiace, or let me love ; 

My joy, my grief were bound up Avith his fate ; 

I loved him living, and I mourn him dead. 

Seek not to find thy sister as she was ; 

Thou seest but an injured lover now. 

Who, like a fury clinging to thy heels, 

Will never cease to blame thee for his death. 

Tiger, atliirst for blood, who bann’st my tears. 

Who bidst me in his death find something fine. 

And, to the sky extolling thy exploits. 
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Wouldst have me Mil him yet a second time ! 

May such misfortunes dog thee through thy life, 

That thou mayst sink until thou envy me ! 

Mayst thou ere long by some base deed befoul 
The fame so dear to thy brutality ! 

Horace 

Heavens 1 who has ever seen frenzy like this ! 

Dost thou believe that outrage leaves me cold, 

And that I ’ll bear tliis dark stain on my race? 
Commend, commend a death that ’s well for us, 

And to the memory of a man prefer 

The debt thy birth entails, tire good of Rome. 

Caihlee 

Rome, the one hate of my indignant soul, 

Rome, to whom thou hast sacrificed my lover, 

Rome, whom thy heart adores, rvhere thou rvast bom, 
Rome, whom I loathe because she honours thee ! 

May all her neighbours, sworn confederates, 

Sap her foundations still not firmly laid ! 

And if all Italy is not enough. 

To combat her may East combine rwth West, 

From the world’s ends nations a hundred come. 

And cross, for her destmetion, mountains and seas ! 
On her may she herself pull down her wails. 

Tear out her entrails rvith her proper hands. 

And may the wrath of Heaven, lit by my prayers. 
Rain do^vn on her a cataract of fire ! 

To see with mine own eyes the lightning fall. 

Houses in ashes, thy laurel-weaths in dust. 

See the last Roman at his latest gasp, 

I the sole cause, and then to die for joy ! 

Horace [sword in hand pursuing his sister, whojlies 
off stage} 

Too much, my patience must to reason yield ; 

Go do'wn to Hell and mourn thy lover there ! 
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Camille \wotinded behind the scenel 
Ah, traitor! 

Horace {reappearing] 

So may sudden doom await 
^ All who dare mourn an enemy of Rome ! 

Now let us turn to Racine. The play of his jfrom which we 
lake bold to present the translation of a scene is Phedre, generally 
regarded as his masterpiece. Phaedra, or Phedre, as we shall 
always designate that famous figure, whose mother was Pasiphae, 
rughter of Helios, the Sun, and whose father was Minos, 
..son of Zeus, is married to Theseus, King of Athens. She 
wc),ceives a passion for her stepson, Hippolytus, who himself 
inth love with Aricia, daughter of a rival to the tlirone of 
^ytgjpns, whom Theseus had slain. Hippolytus repulses her, 
a]j_ reveals his love for Aricia. Frantic with jealousy Phedre, 
ujjjough her confidante, Oenone, accuses Hippolytus to his father 
jjj an incestuous love for her. While the unhappy king is torn 
th doubt and horror, news is brought to him tliat his son, in 
t,(ght, has been hurled from his chariot by lus maddened steeds 
jvUd killed. Oenone drowns herself, and sudden and terrible 
.remorse comes over Phedre, and in the last act she poisons 
herself, and makes full confession of her guilt to Theseus. 

It is to be noted that while in Euripides’s treatment of the 
(legend the centre of interest is Hippolytus, Racine transfers it 
to the woman, Phedre. 

In Act IV there occurs the most wonderful of all Phedre’s 
speeches, in which she expresses her despair over the horror of 
the position in which she finds herself involved : 

(67) 

What is my purpose? Whither stray my wits? 
Consumed with jealousy, Theseus I call 
To help me, him, my husband who still lives, 

Wliile I love — ^whom? Whose heart commands my will? 
Each word I speak makes my hair stand on end. 

Swollen beyond all measure are my crimes ; 

Deceit and incest taint the air I breathe ; 

My homicidal hands itch for revenge. 

Steeped though they be in blood of innocence. 
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Can wetcli like me still live, and gaze npon 
Tins blessed sun who is my ancestor? 

The sire of gods, their lord, is my forbear; 

All heaven and earth are full of my forbears. 

Where hide me? Shall I seek eternal night? 

Ah, no ! my sire there clasps the fatal urn. 

That fate, men say, has placed in his strict hands, 
Minos, the judge in hell of ghostly men. 

How Ms dark foim will tremble there, aghast, 

When he beholds bis daughter face to face 
Forced to avow so many divers sins, 

And crimes perhaps unknowm as yet in hell ! 

Father, what ^sdlt thou say at this dread sight? 
Methinks I see the um fall from thy hands ; 
Methihks I see thee search out some new way 
With thine o\m hands to execute thy child. 

Pardon 1 Some cruel god has doomed tiiy race ; 

See in thy daughter’s madness his revenge. 

Alas ! my sad heart never reaped the fruit 
Of those dread crimes whose shame pursues me still. 
Dogged by misfortune to my latest breath, 

In torment I yield up my -wretched life. 

Now we may proceed to the last scene of the great tragedy : 

( 68 ) 

Theseus 

Ah, well I the triumph ’s yours ; my son is dead. 
WTiat ground have I for fear ! IVhat cruel doubt. 
Though heart forgives him, rightly startles me! 

But, madam, he is dead ; cling to your prey; 

Joy in his death, whether deserved or no, 

I ’m ready that mine eyes be aye abused ; 

I hold him guilty, since you bring the charge. 

His death affords me food enough for tears. 

Without my seeMng odious evidence. 

That cannot bring him back to my just grief 
And might perchance but add to my distress. 

Let me escape, far from these shores and you, - 
The bleeding image of my mangled son. 
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Haunted, confused by tragic memories 
I ’d banish me from the whole universe. 

All seems to rise against my injustice. 

My very fame augments my suffering : 

Less known of men, the easier might I liide. 

I hate tlie high gods’ gracious care of me; 

I ’ll plead with them for some death-dealing gift, 
And plague tliem now no more with useless prayers. 
Wlaate’er their tragic kindness does for me 
Cannot repay what they have robbed me of. 

PHEDItE 

No, Theseus ! an ill silence must I break. 

And give back to your son his innocence : 

He was not guilty. 


Theseus 

Hapless father, I ! 

It was upon your word tliat I condemned him. 

Ah, cruel one, think you excuse enough 

Ph^dre 

My moments now are precious ; hear me, Theseus : 
’Twas I who on thy son, modest and chaste, 

Dared cast an eye profane, incestuous. 

Heaven kindled in my breast a fatal flame : 

Detestable Oenone did the rest. 

Fearing Hippolytus, my madness known. 

Alight noise abroad the passion that he loathed. 

The traitress, using my extremity. 

Hastened to meet you, and with lier own lips 
Charged him. Her forfeit ’s paid. Fearing my wrath. 
She found beneatli the waves a doom too kind. 

Already had a dagger slit my life. 

Were injured innocence not left to mourn ; 

By thus confessing my remorse, I ’ve sought 
A gentler path to lead me do%vn to death. 

What I have drunk runs through my burning veins 
A poison that Medea brought to Athens. 
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Already has the venom reached my heart, 

And on that dying heart strikes strangely co 
E cn now I see but through a mist the sky , , 

•^d him, my husband, whom my presence 
^d deatli has robbed tlic brightness of mine eyes, 
i o render pure the daylight they have stained- 

Paj^ope [a lady - in - ivatiing ] 

She’s dying, sire! 

Theseus 


, Would that the memory 

such a deed, so black, might die with her ! 

^ne error too well known, let us shed tears 
T e ivith the blood of my poor son ! 

Let us embrace what ’s left of that dear son, 
to ^late a curse tliat I abhor. 

honours he has earned too well. 

And, better to appease his angry ghost 
Despite the plottings of a hos^ house' 

His lover now shall hold a daughter’s place. 

shorter poems there is one that cannot 
^onsututes one of the chief ornaments of this 

leeion but'" ^ sonnets, of fine sonnets, h 

legion, but Corneille joined the select company of those 

W trntt^ great sonnets when he compoid^J eSSh A 
Elisabeth Ranquet, of which a veision follows ; P P 

(69) 

Epitaph on Elisabeth Ranquet 

O stranger, shed no tears upon this tomb near by- 

ms woman’s funeral bed is one of precious worA 

Her body was all-pure, here her pure ashes lie 

But her heart s zeal loves on, here where she rests in earth, i 

Ere yet the debt was paid owed by all nature’s kind 
Her soul, mounting beyond the compass of her eyes' 

In her Creator’s hands His creature had resigned ■ ' 

And while she walked on earth her life was in the’skies. 
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The poor, more tlian herself, held count of all her wealtlr ; 
Patience in suffering served her for joy in health. 

It was for love she sought witli her last breath to pray. 

Stranger, tlius fired by her, strive to attain her bliss. 

And, far from pitying her now she has lost our day. 

Believe one never dies who dies a death like this. 

And we may well work into our scheme a version of one of 
Racine’s hymns, still sung in Protestant churches in France, 
which illustrates the religious side he display'ed, if not in early 
manh9od, in his later years : 

(70) 

Hymn 

My God, what wars my bosom fill ! 

I find two different men in me : 

One would that, out of love for Thee, 

My heart to Thee were faithful still ; 

The other, rebel to Thy will, 

Would make me scorn Thy law’s decree. 

The one, a soul of heavenly birtli, 

Would have me choose my mansion there. 

To things eternal give a care. 

And count all else as nothing worth. 

The other bends my head to eartlr 
By weight of gloom I cannot bear. 

Alas, within I strive and strain ! 

Where can I hope to find my rest? 

I would — ^but idle is the quest ; 

I would — ^but, O the bitter pain. 

The good I love I seek in vain, 

And do the evil I detest. 

O Grace, O Light that shines to save. 

The strife widiin me pacify ! 

And win him over tenderly. 

This man that dares Thy will to brave. 

And make of him Thy willing slave, 

Who, else, a slave to Death must die. 
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Nothing suitable for our purpose is to be found in Moliere, 
bom in 1622, the undisputed prince of comedy, whose name is 
probably better knotvn, more welcome to the world at large than 
that of any other French writer. To illustrate the shorter poems 
of the Augustan Age we have to fall back on the fourth of the 
outstanding poets of the period, La Fontaine, in whom we find 
perfection of form as in Racine, and wdt, humour, and worldly 
wisdom as in Moliere. Moreover, he reached •with his more 
popular appeal a wider circle than either Corneille and Racine, 
whose dramas were the glory of a splendid court and an aristo- 
cratic society, or even than Moliere, whose delightful Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme was witten for the amusement of the court, and 
first performed in one of the halls of Chambord, still standing 
to-day, and though now no more than a shell, the most magnificent 
of all the gorgeous chateaux of Touraine. 

La Fontaine, though one of the darlings of high society, was 
no more than his great contemporaries of gentle birth. He was 
bom at Chateau-Tliierry in Champagne in 1621, and lived on 
to the year 1695. His father was ranger of the neighbouring 
forests, and to that post he succeeded. But liis literary bent and 
his vague and desultory disposition made him litde suited for the 
practical business of life, and even, it would seem, for household 
affairs; since eventually he sold his office, effected what %vas 
apparently a friendly separation from his tvife, and made his 
way to Paris. There he was admitted to the literary house- 
hold of Fouquet, Louis XIV’s magnificent but unscrupulous 
Superintendent of Finance, and when he, like Wolsey, feU, La - 
Fontaine found a constant succession of influential patrons until\ 
tlie end of his life. His high standing in the literary -world of his 
time may be gauged by the fact that he became one of a little 
coterie with Boileau, Moliere, and Racine, who met once a week 
for dinner at a tavern in the rue Vieux-Colombier, a site whose 
literary associations were illuminated in this twentieth centurjl 
by Copeau’s theatre of the name, whicli rivalled for some yearyi 
the Comidic frangatse itself. | 

Of La Fontaine’s works the outstanding one, on which restJ 
his fame, is the Fables. His Fables have survived even the ruda 
test of their use as a scliool-book by those too young to appredata 
their merits, and the final word on their autlior was said by tha|| 
distinguished Frenchman, poet, critic, scholar, and greatest^ 
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all literary causeurs, Sainte-Beuve. ‘To speak of La Fontaine,’ 
he says, ‘is never tedious, even when one is quite certain that one 
has nothing new to add. It is to speak of experience itself, of 
the moral lessons taught by life, of good common sense, subtle 
and profound, general and particular, lit up by wit and humour, 
animated with charm and imagination, corrected too and em- 
bellished by man’s higher sentiments, and, above all, fraught with 
the consolations of a friend. In short, it is to speak of all those 
tilings that one never realizes better than when we have grown 
ripe ourselves. This La Fontaine, who is given to children to 
read, is never relished so well as after one’s fortieth year; his is 
that old wine of which Voltaire speaks, and to which he has 
compared the poetry of Horace; he improves with age, and just as 
each of us appreciates La Fontaine better as we grow older, even 
so French hterature, as it goes on and prolongs its life, seems to 
accord liim a higher place and to recognize in him a greater figure.’ 

Critics have vied in extolling La Fontaine’s work, not only for 
perfection of form, but also for richness of content. The stories 
enshrined in his fables are models of short narrative, only to be 
surpassed perhaps in tliis line by the parables to be found in the 
Gospels, and the moral of each fable is often such a marvel of 
compression as to constitute an epigram in itself. The moral is 
always a sound one ; there is no toying with paradox, no touch of 
mere malice, no suggestion of political or sentimental propa- 
ganda. Then come tlie flexibility of his phrasing, and his 
aptitude for hitting on just the right word wanted, cither noun 
or adjective or verb. His vocabulary is enriched, like the 
Pleiad’s, witli words drawn from tlie technical terms of tire arts 
and crafts, or from the rustic speech of the countryside. Thus 
his descriptions of living creatures, of natural scenes, of the beauty 
of parkland, woodland, and running streams have a certainty 
tliat impress them on his readers witli a sudden sense ofiarmliarity. 
And then there are the rich stores of his wide knowledge of 
human nature to vivify and humanize tlie whole. 

Sainte-Beuve has likened tlie charms of La Fontaine to those 
of old wine ; playing on this idea, we can apply to him the fine 
ohrase of one of our owm great critics, Hazlitt, ivho said of 
William Godwin: ‘You perceive by your host’s talk as by the 
astc of seasoned wine that he has a cellarage in his understanding.’ 

In the following versions of poems by La Fontaine a sedulous 
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effort has been made to preseiive the actual form of the original. 

In the preface stress has been laid on the importance in the 
translation of a poem of preserving its pattern. In no case is 
this more important than wth La Fontaine, where the changes 
in length of line give his poems the distinctive charm of a curving 
grace as form winds in and out to suit the content of the fable. 
And this bestow’s on his rhythm a fine athletic quality, for the 
smooth transition from long line to short gives one at times the 
same sort of thrill as is to be had from watching the sudden, 
easy swerve of a fast three-quarter-back in full career. 

Here, then, are versions of four of La Fontaine’s Fables: 

(71) 

The Haughty Mule 
A bishop’s mule laid claim to old nobility, 

And talked all day and everytvhere 
Of nothing but his dam, the mare. 

Of whose exploits he boasted liigh : I 

How here or there she ’d been ; how this or that she ’d done. 
He thought that as he w'as her son 
His fame a chronicler should find. 

Ne’er had he deigned to serve a humble doctor’s tvill. 

But, growing old, he found his destiny — a mill ! 

And then at last his sire, the ass, came back to mind. 

If of misfortune this be said. 

It puts some sense in a fool’s head. 

Surely the proposition ’s true : 

Misfortune has its uses too. 

(72) 

The Wolf and the Dog 
A wolf there was, a tiring of skin and bone, 

So well the dogs their part had played. j- 

The wolf met •with a hound, stahvart and handsome grown. 
And sleek and fat, who there by some mischance had strayed. 
To spring, and tear him limb from limb. 

Had been Sir Wolf’s first sudden whim ; 

But he must fight for such a prize. 

And our mastiff was of a size 
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Iii self-defence to make some show. 

The wolf, then, neared him, bowing low ; 

And soon the compliments began to flow. 

How he admired one quite so stout ! 

‘Good sir, it ’s surely your look-out 
If you are not as fat as me,’ the dog replied. 

‘Best quit the forest where you hide : 

What miseries your kind appal ! 

Poor, stupid, starveling devils all, 

Whose sad condition is to pine for food and die. 

Just think, nothing assured ! no mouthful at your will ! 

Your only food, what you can kill ! 

Come, follow me and find a better destiny.’ 

The wolf replied : ‘What tasks will come my way?’ 
‘But-few,’ exclaimed the dog: ‘beggars and rogues to chase, 
Wiro flaunt a stick before your face ; 

To make the household smile, your master’s will obey : 

If this you do, you ’ll have for pay 
Great heaps of dainty scraps of every mortal kind j 
Chickens’ and pigeons’ bones you ’ll find, 

Not mentioning pat and caress.’ 

The wolf already dreamt of such celestial fare 
As made him weep for tenderness. 

While they walked on he saw the dog’s neck rubbed and bare, 
‘What’s this?’ he asked. ‘Notliing.’ ‘What, nothing!’ 
‘So to me!’ 

‘ But yet, what is it? ’ ‘ Well, the collar tliat I wear. 

By which I ’m chained, may be the cause of what you see.’ 

‘ Chained ! ’ said the wolf, ‘ why, then, you can’t be free to run 
At your sweet will ! ’ ‘ Not always : but why fret? ’ 
‘Such cause have I to fi'ct, that of your meals not one 
I ’ll share, whatever feasts you get ; 

To buy a treasure at your price suits not my will.’ 

So said, good Master Wolf ran off; he ’s mnning still. 

(73) 

The Fool and the Wise Man 
A certain fool pursued with showers of stones a sage; 

The wise man, turning round, hailed him: ‘Friend, take 
your due. 
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Bravely you ’vc done your bit, licrc ’s half a crown for 
You ’vc tired yourself enough to cam a larger wage. 

The labourer, ’tis said, is worthy of his hire; 

Look at tliat passer-by, he ’s rich, if you inquire; 

Pass on your gifts to him, and cam your proper pay.’ 
Lured by the hope of gain the fool ran olf to play 
His pranks upon tlic wealthy one. 

But not in silver now was paid tiic price of fun ; 

Bailiffs came running up ; one caught him such a thtvacK 
He stunned him and half broke his back. 

At courts of kings such fools tiicir arts disclose ; 

At your expense they make their masters roar. 

To stop tluur chattering tongues do you propose 
To knock them dotvn? Of strength you may need more 
Than you possess. Best tempt them to assail 
Another who can safely wield the flaU. 


( 74 ) 

The Cobbler and the FrNANCtER 
There was a cobbler sang from morning until night : 

He was a marvel to the sight, 

A marvel to the car ; he trilled and trilled again, 

More happy than tlic seven uise men. . . 

Not such his neighbour’s lot; though laced with gold 
dress. 

He sang but little, slept still less : 

^ broker he, with funds to spare. 

^ ^Be break of day sleep sometimes got the best. 

The cobbler wth his songs was sure to break his rest; 
Bitter the plaint he then addrest. 

That Providence for ail its care 
Had nm arranged the sale on any market-stall 
Of sleep, as well as food and drink. 

. Therefore he bade the singer call 
At his fine house, and said: ‘Come, friend, just let m 
think — ,,, 

What do you earn a year? ’ ‘ A year, sir, ’pon my word . 
Said, smihng at the thought absurd, 
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Our cobbler blithe and gay, ‘in no such way do I 
Make up accounts ; I ’ve scarce a penny to put by 
From day to day ; and when the year is dead 
If both ends meet I ’m satisfied ; 

Each day provides my daily bread.’ 

‘Tut, tut! What do you earn a day?’ the broker cried. 

‘ Sometimes more, sometimes less : the worst is tliat always 
(And but for that we ’d think our earnings good enough) — 
The worst is, every year brings many holidays, 

When one can’t work; these fetes eat up our stuff; 

A feast day spoils tlie next; and parson up liis sleeve 
Has always some new saint to make the church bell ring.’ 
The broker smiled to find a man quite so naive 
And said : ‘ To-day I mean to make of you a king. 

Here ai'e a hundred pounds, keep them ; if you take heed 
You ’ll find their use in time of need.’ 

The cobbler thought tliat all the gold before him glowed 
Man in a hundred years could find 
To meet the wants of humankind. 

He hurried home, and there, safe in the cellar, stowed 
The gold. Ills joy too, side by side. 

He sang no more: his tongue M^as tied 
The moment tliat he won tlie source of all our woes. 

Sleep never entered at his door : 

Care was his constant visitor. 

Suspicions vain, fantastic foes. 

Throughout tlic day he kept a watchful eye ; at night 
A noisy cat gave liim a fright ; 

The cat was after gold I At last, and fit to weep, 

He ran to him whom now he could awake no more : 

‘Give back to me my songs,’ he cried, ‘give back my sleep; 
Your hundred pounds let me restore.’ 

As a final example of La Fontaine we venture to offer the 
version of a eharming poem not cast in the form of a fable, his 
Invocation to Delight. Here it must be confessed that the pattern 
of tlie original has so ihr been departed from as to substitute 
for Uic Alexandrines, where tliey' occur, lines of five feet into 
which die subject-matter seemed easily and naturally to 
run: 
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last my time,’ to which La Pompadour is supposed to have 
rejoined: ‘And after us the Deluge.’ 

It is not then to be wondered at that during his disastrous reign 
the French colonies in both Canada and India passed into the 
hands of England, and that the result of the Seven Years’ War 
(1756-63), when France in alliance with Austria was hopelessly 
defeated by the combination of Frederick the Great and England, 
was that the hegemony in Europe was transferred from France 
to England. 

Such a period wais certainly not one favourable to any outburst 
of lyrical song after the long and splendid reign of the Ale.vandrine 
in the Augustan Age. A Juvenal might have found free scope, 
had a Juvenal appeared. But the eighteenth century was one 
of feverish intellectual effort, and produced a galaxy of 
great svriters in prose, whose object was not merely to interest 
and amuse, but also to make people think, and to instruct 
them. 

Prominent among these was that dignified relic of the seven- 
teenth century, Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambrai, who lived on 
until 1715. He was tutor to Louis XIV ’s very promising, but 
short-lived, grandson, the Duke of Burgrmdy, and impressed on 
his pupil the doctrine that a prince exists for his subjects, not his 
subjects for their prince. Fenelon was one of the first to voice 
the feeling now growing rife in all classes against the doctrine 
of absolutism. There was Montesquieu, %vho made laws and 
constitutioirs the subject not of mild acceptance or of violent 
prejudice, but of critical examination and of political judgment. 
There was Diderot, most versatile and fertile of thinkers, who 
rallied round him a great company of publicists, scholars, and 
philosophers to produce his monumental encyclopaedia, a com- 
pendium of knowledge well calculated to feed the intellectual 
curiosity of the age. And there was Voltaire, one of the most 
dazzling figures in all French literature. 

Of brilhance and the range of Voltaire’s •writings in prose, 
tales, induding of course Candide, by general consent the master- 
piece of ironic narrative, histories, criticism, and philosophy, with 
countless political and other pamphlets, and letters innumerable, 
u a outside the scope of this book to speak. Of two complete 
^nons of his works one contains forty-eight and the other 
ty-two volumes, and the reader if he ■wishes to form some idea 
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of tlieir quality may be referred, as in the case of the great figures 
of the Augustan Age, to what Mr. Lytton Strachey says of their 
author in his Landmarks in French Literature. His energy was 
tireless throughout a life which lasted from 1694 to 1778, and 
it may fairly be said that intellectually he dominated the reign 
of Louis XV. His incisive attacks on all autliority, on men, 
and on institutions, and on things of his day, his irritability 
and vanity, even his readiness to rouse himself in the defence 
of the persecuted, all made him enemies enough. He was twice 
imprisoned in the Bastille, and much of his life had to be spent 
on tlie frontier, whence escape abroad was easy, and even for a 
time across the frontier, in Switzerland itself. 

Interludes in his life were an early visit of three years to 
England, which did much to enlarge his knowledge of the 
world, and a much later visit, again of nearly three years, to the 
Court of Frederick the Great at Potsdam. Frederick had long 
endeavoured to secure the residence at his court of the most 
distinguished of living Frenchmen, whose name throughout the 
civilized world was in every mouth ; but when he did succeed in 
getting him he found him far too prickly an object to make a 
domestic pet of. They quarrelled, and the circumstances of 
their final parting entailed a scandal which has not yet died 
down. 

Vast as was the volume of his work in prose, Voltaire wrote 
nmch poetry as well, and Was regarded as easily the greatest 
poet of his time. Despite the command he had over the mech- 
anism of verse his reputation as a great poet has not survived. 
His plays, some of which were most successful in his lifetime, are 
not now accepted as rivalling the drama of tfie Augustan Age. 
But he could write verse of exquisite grace, and use it too as a 
vehicle for the expression of his supreme gift of bitter irony 
and savage wit, in which he has never been surpassed. These 
qualities are notably to be found in his epigrams, and versions 
of a few of them will suflSce to establish the claim that in this 
art, practised by so many distinguished poets, he stands without 
a rival; 

Here is an inscription for a garden statue of Love, possibly 
in the garden of his friend, Madame du Chatelet, in whose frontier 
chateau at Cirey he lived for so longj and this is followed by a 
motto composed for the lady herself: . 
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(79) 

On a Garden Statue of Love 

Whoe’er thou be, thy master seej 
He is, he was, or has to be. 

(80) 

Motto for MADAitE du CHATEr,ET 

Rest, a few trifles, reverie, 

A book or two, no bore or dun, 

A friend to keep one company ; 

Such is my lot, a happy one- 

Next, here are two of his bitterest epigrams, and they are 
probably not to be equalled for keen, incisive, cruel rvit in all 
literature. The first is an example of the attacks he indulged in 
against the Church and its ministers. The second indicates bis 
intolerant contempt for authors he fell foul of; Le Jay, a pub- 
lisher, had produced a tide-page t\ith his portrait between 
those of two of his pet aversions, Freron, a leading critic and an 
estimable man, and La Beaumelle, an old teacher of Voltaire: 

(81) 

On a Figure of Christ in the Jesuit Habit 

Consider, pray, the artfulness 

Industrious monks like tliese can show. 

My God, they ’ve clothed Thee in tlieir dress, 

Lest men should love Thee here below 1 

(82) 

On the Placing of his Portrait between two Other: 

’Ttvixt Freron and La Beaumelle me 1 
What can Le Jay by this have meant? 

It were indeed a Calvary, 

Had either thief been penitent. 

Here is yet another epigram on Freron, based on an ancien 
moM, most pl^antly developed by Goldsmith in. his Eleqy oi 
the Death of a Mad Dog : ^ 
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(83) 

The Snake th.vt Bit Freron 

One day, down in the vale below, 

A snake liit Freron on the toe. 

And \vhat ensued, I ask you? Why, 

It was the snake that had to die. 

Then read this gibe at J.-J. Lefranc, Marquis de Pompignan, 
whom he had once flattered, but whose metrical renderings of 
passages from Holy Writ excited his derision : 

(84) 

On LefriVNo’s Transl^vtions fro.m Jeremiah 

Can you suggest why Jeremy 

Wept all-his life so copiously? 

Prophet, he saw a prospect grim : 

Lefranc one day would murder him. 

Finally here is an epigram of high moral import: 

(85) 

An Epitaph 

He who lies here one law did own : 

To live but for himself alone. 

No heed to his example give. 

Or men may scrawl on thy headstone : 

Here lies one tvith no right to live. 

It is a curious but not perhaps a very profitable undertaking 
to speculate on what an author might have achieved had he 
written in another age, imder social and political conditions more 
congenial, less irritating, less apt to turn a man firom poetry to . 
prose, to drive him into pamphleteering, however brilliant and 
incisive. But of tliis we may be sure, that had one of Voltaire’s 
prodigious energy and intellectual power been contemporary 
with Corneille, Racine, and Moliere, either tire serious drama of 
the Augustan Age would have been the work of a tr-iumvirate, or 
an Aristophanes would have taken his stand by Moliere. How 


Cf{A.N'TH'lJU:R 

fine ‘•'‘‘^ jn VoU.urr iiw? ja,,4aKK 

Lm tU ru».nun!^ •■rju'.u .f a {.- 
nfiiiti v^ten he -.v-u o-.cr ruihty >c.ir'. .,14. 

(fib) 

'In Maijamj- Lt'I-UN 


tlicn you feel :i5to:iUhjnciit 
'rint though witli ci'.;hiy v/mlcrs ii‘>.ir 
My aged muic, ficr vigour ipent, 

Should luuu a firnplc ioug oucc inorr. 


Somelimcs a few sru-ill shoots of green 

Gleam through the froiU ili.ti hh'.d the clay* 
Nature rejoices at the scene, 
hut early nipt it dies assay. 

^Vc still can hear the note of bird, 

When sides no more arc blue above; 

But tender tones no more arc heard ; 

He sings no longer of his love. 


And so 1 pluck again the strings, 

Thottgh rebel to iny hand the lyre ; 

Still iry my voice, though vvtiile it sings 
Us trembling accents must c.vpire. 

‘ I would tliat when I say good'byc,' 

Such was Tibullus’ fond demand, 

‘1 fuied thee, Julia, eye to eye. 

And touched thee with my dying hand.’ 

But when we )rc sure that now ’s the end, 
And soul with life must fly away, 

Have we tlte eyes to see our friend 
Or hands the last caress to pay? 

At that dread moment we forget 
Ail tlrat we did in sanity ; 

What mortal man with joy has met 
Eyes called to watch his agony? 
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Delia in turn that fate must share, , 

And pass into eternal night. 

Forgetting that she once was fair, 

And that she lived for love’s delight. 

We ’re born, we live, my shepherdess. 

We die, but wherefore is not clear. 

All of us sprang from nothingness : 

But wluther bound? . , . God knows, my dear. 

On his serious side read the following version of a fine passage 
from his poem on the earthquake at Lisbon in 1755, which cost 
the lives of over 30,000 people, and the horror of which sent a 
shock throughout the whole civilized world. Here we have a 
good example of that saeva indignalio in die expression of which 
Voltaire is one of the greatest masters. He combats here the 
cold-blooded indifference of some, the foolish optimism of others 
who claim that somehow all is well despite a disaster in one corner 
of the world, the cant of those who look upon such a disaster as 
a judgment for sin, and in uncompromising terms raises the 
whole problem of evil: 

(87) 

On the Earthquake at Lisbon 

O miserable men ! O sorrow-laden world 1 
O concourse full of dread, where meets all humankind. 
Where we discuss our griefs always without avail J 
Philosophers befooled who teU us: ‘All is well,’ 

Hitlier, and contemplate with awe these ruined walls. 

These rubbish heaps, these rags, these ashes of the doomed. 
Women and children, one upon another piled. 

These human limbs dispersed neatli shattered monuments ; 
Thousands of hapless ones whom yawning earth devours. 
Who, bleeding, gashed, and torn, and palpitating still. 
Buried beneath their roofs, end -without hope of aid 
In torment and despair tlieir lamentable days 1 
Hearing the cries half-formed that dying voices hiss. 

Before this ghastly sight, burnt bodies smoking yet. 

Dare you say: ‘’Tis the effect of sempiternal laws. 

That God, who ’s free to choose and good, must set in force’ ? 
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Dare you say, when you see these victims heaped on 

high-' . . ,0 

‘God is avenged; tlieir deatli is the price of then' sms r 
Was Lisbon, now no more, a fouler haunt of vice 
Than London, Paris arc, both steeped in luxury? 

Lisbon is swallowed up ; at Paris people dance. 

O tranquil lookers-on, whose hearts are undismayed, 

"Who contemplate unmoved your sinptvrccked brothers 
drotvn, 

You can discuss in peace the causes of a storm ! 

But when you feel the blows of hostile destiny, 

Grown human then at last, you ’ll weep as we do now. 
Trust me, now that the earth opens its gulfs profound, 

My plea is innocent, my protests justified. 

Surrounded on all sides by cruelty of fate, 

Eury of wicked men, the gins and snares of deatli. 

Buffeted by the shocks of all the elements. 

Companions in distress, dismiss not my complaint. . - . 

Thus the whole universe in all its members groans ; 

Eor torment aU are born, and one by one they die; 

And you would have us build, where tragic chaos reigns, 
Of each man’s separate griefs a general happiness. 

What happiness, O man, weak, mortal, in despair? 

You tell us : ‘All is well,’ in a voice full of tears ; 

The world gives you the lie, and even your proper hearts 
Prove false a hundred times the errors of your braiin. 

The elements, brute beasts, and men are all at war. 

We must admit the fact; evil is in the world : 

Its secret principle is quite unknown to us. 

Has evil come ffom Him, the author of ail good? . . . 

But how conceiye a God, goodness in very self. 

Prodigal of His gifts to children that He loves, 

Who yet has poured on them evils ivith lavish hands? 
What eye can penetrate the depth of His designs? 

Evil caimot be born of the aU-perfect One • 

Cannot come from elsewhere, since God sole master is 
And yet it does exist. O lamentable truth ! 

O blend astonishing of contrarieties i 
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Voltaire was the tragedian of the eighteenth century, but a 
claim of that century which demands recognition is the part it 
played in the development of comedy, often in spite of the 
jealousy and active hostility of the TIiMtre frangaise. The most 
distinguished of the writers of comedies and vaudevilles were 
Lesage, best known as the author of Gil Bias, and Beaumarchais, 
author of the Barbier de Seville and the Manage de Figaro; but 
among them were also Marivaux and Piron, one of the liveliest 
of them all as a writer of light verse, Piron’s name -will live for 
ever, if only for one of die most brilliant epigrams written in this 
age of epigrams, his ironic epitaph for himself; 

Ci-git Piron, qui ne fut rien. 

Pas meme Academicien. 

Here Piron lies ; worth nothing he. 

Not even to grace tlie Academy. 

A popular poet in the latter part of the eighteentii centuiy was 
a great-nephew of Voltaire, Florian (1755-94) by name, whose 
fame is still kept alive by the success of his Fables, graceful imita- 
tions of those of the supreme master in tliis art. La Fontaine. Of 
the high quality of his work the following version of one of liis 
fables. The Phoenix, may give some idea : 

( 88 ) 

The Phoeotx 

The Phoenix, flown from Araby, 

Came to our woods one summer’s day : 

What chirping mid the birds ! In one great flock they fly 
To their fine guest, due court to pay. 

They watch him ; on his charms refine ; 

His plumage and his voice, Iiis ^ft of melody. 

All, all is beauty, grace divine. 

All gives delight to ear and eye. 

For the first time on earth one sees envy depart 

Before the call to praise and love one’s conqueror. 

The nightingale declared : ' Of sweetness such a store 
Has never thrilled my ravished heart.’ 
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‘Never,’ the peacock said, ‘colours more rich in hue 
Have had the glow that pleases me : 

They fill my dazzled eyes and \vill not let them be.’ 

The other birds said much in praise, but nothing new. 
His privilege they voted good : 

How he alone, bird-king, offspring of heaven on high. 

When old ’s laid on a pyre of scented cedar-wood 

And, self-consumed, reborn to immortality. 

Wfiiile aU this talk went on, only the turtle-dove, 

Without a word, breathed forth a sigh. 

Her mate just touched her wing in love, 

And, pressing closer, asked her why 
Such gloomy thoughts possessed her mind : 

‘Like him, that happy bird, to live, is this your whim?’ 
‘Ah no, friend I How I pity him. 

The solitary of his kind ! ’ 

Florian is in the tradition of the seventeentlr century, and it is 
perhaps in the early poetry of Evariste de Pamy, born on the 
island of Bourbon in 1753, and thus a Creole like more than one 
of the leading French poets of the nineteenth centixry, that we 
get the earliest premonition of the sort of poetry France was yet 
to produce. The ease, simplicity, and sweetness of his early, 
and mostly erotic, verse are very remarkable, but his later poems, 
dull from their very length, contain among other extravagances 
obscene attacks on Christianity, and ill-natured^ ill-founded dia- 
tribes against our own country. Among his early poems is to 
be found one that \vill give liim immortality, for no Frcncih 
anthology tvill ever be complete without it. This is his In 
lh£ Death of a Toung Girl, which might have been written by th- tt 
charming but mfoappy poet, Gerard de Nerval, in the nineteenf/ h 
century. Here is a version of it: | 

(89) 

An Elegy 

Her age was just past infancy. 

Like innocence her gaiety, 

.“Vnd lent by Love himself her charm 
A fmv more months, a few more days 
In her pure heart that knew no harm 
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Had dawned child-love’s first rosy rays. 

But Heaven, prescribing soon her doom, 

Vowed her young beauties to the tomb. 

She gave her breath back to the skies. 

And quietly she closed her eyes, 

Complaining not of Heaven’s decrees. 

Even so a smile may fade in air. 

So die, nor leave an echo there, 

A bird’s note, mid the woodland trees. 

Florian and Pamy may both be called charming, fluent, and 
easy poets, but of another cast were three other eighteenth- 
century poets who deserve mention; Saint-Lambert, Leonard, 
and Gilbert, Saint-Lambert (1717-1803), no great poet indeed, 
was highly praised by Voltaire, and he in turn spoke thus of 
Voltaire, placing him above Corneille and Racine : 

Vainqueur des deux rivaux qui regnent sur la scene. 

Plis special interest to us is diat he came strongly under English 
influence, and in 1769 published his principal ^vork, an imitation 
of James Thomson’s Seasons. His Saisons is by no means the equal 
of its original. Saint-Lambert is obsessed with the idea that he 
is bound on every possible occasion to draw a moral from the 
course of nature, and he is hampered by the consciousness that 
he is plougliing a lonely furrow. He frankly declares that while 
Thomson \vrote for an audience that knew nature, and loved it, he 
is witing for one thatknows it not, and regards it with indifference. 

Leonard (1744-93), bom at Guadeloupe, and thus a Creole 
like Parny, settled early in France. He began his poetic career 
unsuccessfully widi a series of exercises in reh'gion and philosophy. 
In idyllic, elegiac, and pastoral poetry, however, to which he 
turned, he won some popularity. But how strained, how 
anaemic, how insipid this sort of poetry tended to become in 
die latter half of the cighteentlr century may be gauged from an 
example of his poems which still catches some readers’ eyes ; 

(90) 

The Two STRE.\iis 

Daplmis, who lost his lover dear. 

Told this sad tale to win a tear 

From those who blamed Ids loud lament: 
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Mais qu’on n’ose proner de sophistes pesans, 

Apostats eSrontes du gout et de bon sens : 
Saint-Lambert, noble auteur dont la muse pedante 
Fait des vers fort vantes par Voltaire qu’il vante • . • 
Et ce lourd Diderot, docteur en style dur, 

Qui passe pour sublime, a force d’etre obscur . . . 

Et ce froid d’Alembert, chancellier du Pamasse, 

Qui se croit un grand homme et fit une pr^ce. . . .1 

But Gilbert is best remembered for a toucliing poem he mote, 
in a moment of sadness, and which still survives in anthologies. 
Here is a version of it : 

(91) 

Fare%vei,l to Life 

I ’ve shown my heart to God, the God of innocence; 

He ’s seen my contrite tears from far. 

Heals me of my remorse, arms me ivith constancy: 

For all who grieve His children are. 

My scornful enemies have cried out in their wrath : 

‘Die, and thy glory die %vith thee ! ’ 

But, father-likc, tlie Lord says to tlie heart He soothes : 

, ‘Their hate thy sure safeguard will be. 

‘Thy dearest friends have caught tlieir enmity from them. 
All play on thy siraph'city; 

He whom thy hand has fed iviil sell tliine image pure, 
Blackened by some foul calumny, ’ 


‘But God has heard thy groans, God to whom thou art bound 
By true remorse born of a tear, 

God who is ready still to pardon all mankind 
For weakness shown in mortal fear. 


I will awake for thee pity, and justice too. 

That time, which cannot err, holds fast ; 

Thy foes heimclvcs mU dear, by arts too finely spun 
Tlune honour winch they hoped to blast.’ ’ 
» His preiace lo tijc £nodopa«!ia. 
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All praises be to God, who deigns to give me back 
Innocence, with a noble pride ; 

To Him who wills to keep my ashes undisturbed 
And watch and wait my bier beside ! 

To life’s great banquet I, a guest unfortunate, 

Once found my way, and I must die ; 

Must die, and on the tomb, where slowly I arrive, 

. To shed a tear none will come by. 

Farewell, fields that I loved ! and you, fresh foliage green ! 

Ye woods, where happy exiles dwell! 

Ye heavens, man’s tented roof, thou nature we adore, 
Farewell, for the last time farewell ! 

Ah ! may they live to see your sacred beauty long. 

Those friends, deaf when my farewells rose ! 

May tiiey die full of days, may mourners mourn their death 
And friendly hands their eyelids close. 

The impression left by this poem, coupled -with his early death 
in 1780, before he was thirty years of age, seems to have given 
rise to a legend, nursed by Charles Nodier among others, that 
Gilbert was a sort of French Chatterton, who died in poverty 
and neglect. There is probably no foundation for any such 
supposition. His hostility to Voltaire and the philosophers 
commended him to the Court and the Church, and from 
both he received pensions. His death was occasioned by a fall 
from his horse; after the accident he was carried to a public 
hospital, quite probably because it was the best place for 
one who needed a serious operation, on the faint chance of 
saving his life. 

The last quarter of the eighteenth century did have the 
fleeting vision of a great poet, Andre Chenier, born in 1762, and 
guillotined in 1794. His fate was sadder than that of either 
Keats or Shelley; for tragic as was the early death of both of 
them, his was more tragic still, done to death as he was in the 
savage excesses of the Reign of Terror. The French Revolution 
was the awful but inevitable sequel to the Sun King’s selfish 
splendour and extravagance, and the callous licentiousness of 
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the court of his degenerate great-grandson. There is a famous 
portrait by Boucher, fit artist to adorn such a reign, wliich 
represents Louis XV’s notorious mistress, La Pompadour, m 
all her beauty of face and form, and all the preposterous mag- 
nificence of her attire. Art has here, as often, enshrined the 
vice of luxury. But tvith that vision of her in mind, contrast 
it witli the vision of the viragos of the Revolution, who shrieked 
in frenzy around the guillotine, and would have torn her in pieces 
had she lived to encounter their fury. Her successor, indeed, 
the beautiful Madame du Barry, was guillotined in 1793. 

Andre Chdnier was perliaps tlte most to be lamented of all 
the victims of the Reign of Terror. He was of gentle birth; his 
father was consul-general at Constantinople, and his mother a 
Greek. For four years, 1787 onwards, he ^vas attached to the 
French Embassy in London; on his return to Paris he was a 
moderate in politics, and did little to deserve his cruel fate, 
guillotined simply as a matter of tlie revolutionary routine. It 
is said that as his sentence was pronounced he touched his head 
and said: ‘And yet there was something there!’ 

His early poems, idylls, eclogues, elegies, and the like, were 
steeped in the spirit of Greek literature of the Alexandrian Age, 
and though much of his work was left in a firagmentary condition 
there are ptissages to be found in it as lovely as many of Keats’s 
poems. The Jambes, poems he wrote in the prison of Saint-Lazare 
while awaiting his execution, and which he had to leave un- 


finished, unpolished, and unrefined, are sterner stuff. Blazing 
tvith anger and indignation at his otvn fate, and the fate of many 
of his own friends, they hiss and stab like bullets, as Thomas 
Seccombe has said. Only two or three of his poems were pub- 
lished in his lifetime, or indeed in the eighteenth century at all, 
and it was not until 1819 that anything like a collected editioii 
of his works appeared. He was thus in no sense a precursor of 
the Roimntic reHval, but the last and most harmonious, most 
coIouiM poet of the classical tradition. We know not, alas, 
what he might have become had he lived on, and caught the 
entousiasm of the France renewed by Napoleon Bonaparte. 

As ^amples of ^ poetry we offer first the version of a charming 
reminiscence of hts^ father, entitled La Fluie, a version not in 

ten-syllable verse, which seemed readily 
and smoothly to contain the poem: 
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(92) 

The Flute 

The day comes back to me in tender thought 
When first the flute close to my mouth he brought. 
And, with a smile, lifting me near his heart 
Called me his rival, more than counterpart. 

He trained my prentice lips, still so unsure. 

To breathe a note harmonious and pure. 

In cunning hands took my young finger-tips 
Raised them and lowered, with half a hundred slips. 
And taught them thus, however small and weak. 

To close the stops, and make the wood-wind speak. 

Next comes a version of one of his shorter classical elegies, Clytie : 

(93) 

Clytie 

To Clyde thus my ghost: ‘Farewell, Clyde, farewell.' 

Art thou the one whose step has deigned hereby to dwell? 
Speak, Clyde, is it diou, or must I wait alway? 

Ah! if thou cora’st not here alone at break of day. 

To think how short the time that I have lived for thee. 

To see thy lover’s shade and speak a word to me, 
Elysium’s peace will bring my heart but bitterness. 

Nor lightly, as before, earth on my bones will press. 
Whenever in this place cool airs at dawn’s behest 
Come to caress thy lips, and flutter on thy breast. 

Weep, weep, ’tis I ! O weep, adored one of my heart I 
It is my soul that dares from her high home depart. 

And on those lips of thine still loves to rest in bliss. 

Weep, open -wide thine arms, and give her kiss for kiss.’ 

Then we offer a version of a lovely elegy on the death of a child : 

( 9 - 1 ) 

On a Child’s Death 

A victim innocent, in tliis her home on earth. 

She only satv the spring, the one that gave her birth. 
Nothing is left of her save name and mystery, 

A memory, a dream, a form one cannot sec. 
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Farewell, thou tender child our arms have clasped in vain, 
Farewell, in tliy new home whence none rctunis again. 

We shall not sec tlice more, when clotiicd with ripening , 
wheat 

The summer countryside empties ilic 
We shall not sec thee more round the 

Where once thy hands and feet and If- . 

The grasses and tlie flowers wherewith the nymphs of Seine 
Engarland year by year tlic hillsides of Luciennc ; 

Thy little carriage-wheels, a toy for thy delight, 

Guided by faithful hands that tend thee day and night. 

No more will leave their tracli by stream, or through the mead. 
Thy gaze, dry babbling tune, sweet language hard to read, 
No more to busy us wUl some new care invent. 

No more we’ll hail witlr joy and cries of wonderment 
Efforts thy rosy mouth with stammering tongue may make 
To give again the sounds thine cars, too young, mistake. 
Farewell in thy far home where w'e shall follow thee, 
^Vl^thcr thy motirer’s eyes e’en now turn jealously. 

Finally comes an attempt to render one of his /amics, written 
in prison, rude at times because unrevEed, and almost inarti- 
culate here and there through the rage that consumes the poet • 

(95) 

SainT'Lazake 

As a last ray of light, last waft of zephyr’s wings. 

Brighten a lovely day’s decline, 

Even on scaffold’s step I ’ll seek, to tune my strings j 
Perchance the next turn will be mine. 

Perchance before Time’s self, who marches round and round. 
On the smooth dial’s face has set, 

Within the sixty steps whereby his course is bound, 

His foot that strikes the hour when met, 
slumbers of the tomb ^vill weigh my eyelids down. 

. Ere from my lips imperfect falls 
^ly song, nor end is heard the unfinished work to crown. 
Perchance -within these startled wails 
’e messenger of death, the Shades’ grim monitor, 

Escorted by his foul patrol. 


village street; 
paternal nest 
rTib.<; iialf bare 


caressed 
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Will waken with my name this long, dark corridor 
Where mid the crowd I wander sole. 

And polish bright my darts to meet the face of crime, 

Frail arms the just man to assist. 

Suddenly on my lips he may arrest a rhyme, 

With fetters bind me, wrist to wrist. 

And drag me through the crowds who throng to watcli me go, 
Sad conmades in captivity. 

All of whom knew me well ere came the fatal blow. 

But who no more my face will see. 


Ah, well ! I ’ve lived too long. What pride in truth heart- 
whole. 

Of manly faith and constancy 
What blest examples dear to every good man’s soul. 

What gleam of fortune come near by, 

What Judge to punish crime rising in majesty. 

What tears a noble grief lets fall. 

Of antique benefits what loyal memory, 

What sweet exchange at true love’s call. 

Make worthy of regret men’s habitat on earth? 

Pale fear ’s their god, of aspect fell. 

Despair ! . . . Deceit ! . . . Ah, me ! corvards are we from 
birth. 

All, all. Farewell, tliis earth, farewell. 

Come death, come welcome death, and my deliverance give. 

Does then my heart, worsted in strife. 

Sink neath its load of ill? No, no, would I might live ! 

Virtue sets store upon my life. 

An honourable man, victim of hate and fear. 

In prison cell, by the grave’s side. 

Holds higher still his head, and speaks in tones more clear. 
Glowing with all a generous pride. 

If by God’s will no sword shall from its scabbard leap. 

To glitter when I deal a blow, 

This other arm, the pen in ink and gaU I steep. 

May help to serve man here below. 

Justice and truth, if words fallen from my lips sincere. 
Thoughts I have nursed in secrecy 
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Have never .1 frtvv,ri upon vt'Ur b{xj‘<','» 

Ami U* tin; rmirrb, nf inbuny, ^ 

A£f<’n«mA i.jUith’rr, nr 'A*'*' '* riuJure; 

IVal-c iVmn .1 mnmUi.Ui t rhnc-itajm'd f^anu 

n.ivc iirhen in ynnr Ue,tru woumi'^ th.il ,irc hard U> 

Save im*i Etistain 4 '4in»t right h.uid _ 

To hurl yovir IroU.-.^. 4 tiimul U> rnujVr iiimKi ihr blvK'd- 
To die, rvith arrow i yet nti’pcut i 
Unpiciecd, vinir.m'spled o», uninort.ircfi in liicir 
'I'hOit; who our l-iww Jiavc fovslctl .itid rent, 
Cadaverous worms who feed on France .^lrc^chcd in her gcTij 
Their victim 5 . . . O thou licastuc rare. 

My pcnl MfiUce ami wratl), horror, Kuds I adore 1 
Through you alone I brcatiic heaven’s ;ur, 

Even as the burning; pitch, hid in tin; torch’s veins, 

When shaken wakes a dying gleam. 

I suffer, but 1 live. Far, f.rr from ail n\y paims, 

Tlirougb you, hope in a rushing strom 
Transjjorts me. W'ithout you, like poison puqde-dyed 
Chagrin’s sharp tooth nauglit can withstand. 

The oppression of my friends, the lying homicide. 

Brass sceptre of success in hand. 

Good men whom he condenms to loss of all, even life. 

By shameful law of lawless men. 

All had dried up my life, or driven their steely knife 
Deep in my very heart. What then? 

None would remain to win the heart of history 
For all tlicsc just men done to death. 

Console tltcir widows, sons, tlieir memory ; 

To check the abhorred brigands’ breath 
Before dark portraits drawn to show them as tliey stand ; 

To plunge down even into hell. 

To seek tile triple whip, whip for the Avenger’s hand, 

Now raised to serve these perverts well ; 

To spit upon their names, gloat o’er titcir suffering I 
Come, stifle now thy bitter cry ; 

Suffer, heart big with hate, for justice famishing. 

Thou, Virtue, weep, if I should die. 

The Revolution ^v•ith all its horror swept away for ever 
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absolutism in France; even the interludes of the first empire under 
the great Napoleon, of the second under lus feebler great-nephew, 
and between tirem the short reigns of Louis XVIII, Charles X, 
and Louis Pliilippe, cannot conceal the fact that a nation conscious 
of itself was henceforward master in its own household, that the 
people were sovereign, and their ruler, whatever lus designation, 
tlaeir nominee. Leading up to the Revolution was a national fer- 
ment inevitably occasioned by the oppression of tlie masses, and 
the miseries of their e-^dstence, and die resdess desire for reform 
stii'red up in the middle classes by Montesquieu’s brilliant essays 
in political philosophy, the intellectual propaganda of Diderot 
and his band of collaborators, and the biting criticisms of Voltaire. 
But the most explosive personal force of all was Rousseau, the 
creator at once of romanticism and of die worship of nature, 
and, despite his moral weaknesses, one of the greatest of social 
reformers, the first chapter of whose Social Contract begins with the 
shattering sentence: ‘Man is born free, but everywhere he is in 
chains.’ It was the irony of fate diat sent Rousseau to deal the 
final blow at absolute monarchy in France, for though this idol 
of the Revolution was a Swiss, born at Geneva in 171a, he was 
die descendant of a French ancestor who had emigrated from 
France in the sixteenth century. 

The prodigious result to French literature, and to French 
poetry in particular, of the complete change in the conditions 
and the outlook of France brought about by the Revolution will 
be seen in the next chapters, treating of the nineteenth century. 
Nevertheless, it is important to bear in mind that it was no mere 
sudden shock that brought about the radical change in literatiure 
and art, as well as in social and political conditions, which made 
a new age of the nineteenth century. 

We have said enough in this chapter of the feverish intellec- 
tuality that marked the reigns of Louis XV and Louis XVI, an 
intellectuality devastating in its criticism of the ancien rSgime, and 
not only critical but also in a measure constructive. And in 
the restricted sphere of poetry we have seen diat the young poet, 
Andre Chenier, who perished by the guillotine, had begun to 
write poetry of a sort that pointed to a future he was not to see. 
Nor were the influences on French life and thought in the 
eighteenth century confined to France itself. During the later 
years of Louis XV’s reign, and all through Louis XVI’s, Paris 
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as the centre of fashion drew a constant stream of visitors 
to it from among the English aristocracy, and as an intellectual 
centre attracted many of tlie most prominent amateurs and 
intellectuak from our side of the Channel. Such men as Horace 
Walpole, Gibbon, David Hume, and Adam Smith found them- 
selves there in an atmosphere stimulating or provocative. Also, 
from across the Rhine came from time to time reverberations of 
the great renaissance in philosophy, scholarship, and literature 
that marked the last half of the century in Germany. 

The literary relations bettveen England and France during 
the eighteenth century, previously not fully explored, have 
recendy been exhaustively surveyed by Professor Green of 
Cambridge, in his volume entitled Alinuet : a Critical Survey of 
French and English Literary Ideas in the Eighteenth Century. The title 
explains the character of a remarkable work. Professor Green 
is not carried away by a desire to exalt English influence on the 
development of tlic drama, poetry, or the novel in France, and 
to prove more than the facts warrant. Influence there was. 
Writers of eminence in eitlier country were aware of what was 
being produced in the other. Shakespeare was known, Pope 
was known, and to others beside Voltaire Defoe was known, 
Richardson %vas well known and svidely read, Thomson's 
Seasons, Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, Young’s Jlight Thoughts, 
all found French poets ready to adapt them, but the fundamental 
Frenchness of French literature remained, and was little affected. 
To take one extreme example ; Prevost may well have known of 
Defoe’s AIoll Flanders before he vvrote his Manon Lescaut, but how 
grotesque to suggest that the latter was in any sense an adaptation 
of the former 1 

Incidentally Professor Green does a great service in rendering 
full justice to Voltaire’s eminence as a poet, and in tlie precise 
account he gives of Voltaire’s attitude to Shakespeare, with 
whose plays his stay in London had familiarized him, an attitude 
not so bitterly prejudiced as has been popularly supposed. It 
was not, be it remembered, until after the revolution that Shake- 
speare’s direct influence on French drama asserted itself; and. 
then, as will be suggested later, on the introduction, as it were, 
of Schiller. 

In the nineteenth century one of the greatest of French poets 
did show Shakespeare undisguised devotion, viz. Alfred de 
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Vigny, whose fine adaptation of Othello for the French stage is 
a noble tribute to his hero. Of Shakespeare Vigny said ; II ne 
suffit pas d’entendre I’anglais pour comprendre ce grand homme, 
il faut entendre le Shakespeare qui est une langue aussi ; le cceur 
de Shakespeare est une langue k part. ... It has been suggested 
that the influence of Shakespeare on the Romantic drama was 
exercised mainly through his follower, Schiller, who gradually 
subdued the form of his plays to rule, and so became as it were 
the mediator between Shakespeare and Racine. His dominant 
influence cannot be denied, and sufficient proof of this will be 
adduced later in this chapter. 

But the attention of the present witer has been called by 
Mr. Preece to a very remarkable passage to be found in Chapter L 
of Dumas’s Impressions de Voyage, which shows how shattering 
was the impact of authentic Shakespeare on Dumas, Berlioz 
and other young enthusiasts in the heyday of the Romantic 
movement in the nineteenth century. This passage calls for a 
full summary. 

Dumas begins by describing how on entering his bedchamber 
in a Swiss chalet he found on the walls portraits of Talma and 
Mile Mars, the great tragedians of their day. The sight of them 
recalled one of their great triumphs in a contemporary play. 
For three or four years, says Dumas, he had been tormented with 
the desire to write for the tlieatre ; he had conscientiously studied 
the great French masters, and had a profound admiration for 
them ; but he found it impossible to accomplish anything within 
the rules they had imposed upon themselves. He needed a new 
style of drama, more pliable in form, more firee in movement, 
more true to nature in its details, to express the passions of a 
new age. He thought he saw something of what he wanted in 
the play in which Talma’s and Mile Mars’s performance de- 
lighted him, but only such indications as the flight of birds and 
the seaweed floating on the waves that showed Columbus he 
was near land. 

Six montlis later the English players arrived in Paris. Three 
years earlier they had been greeted at the Porte-Saint-Martin 
theatre with hisses and a shower of apple-cores. Now they were 
playing at tlie Oddon, and liigh society in Paris queued up to 
applaud Miss Smithson and Kemble. Till then, he confesses with 
shame, he had only known Shakespeare in Ducis’s imitations. 
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He had seen Talma play Hamlet, and tragic as the actor was in a 
pale copy of the great original, the piece gave him but little 
pleasure. Thus he had some difficulty in persuading himself 
to go to see Hamlet played by Kemble, an actor of less repute 
than the great Talma. But he went, and of the excitement that 
soon visited him in the theatre his own words must speak : 

‘II me sermt difficile de raconter ce qui se passa en moi la 
premiere scene : cette verite de dialogue dont alors je ne com- 
prenais pas un mot, il est vrai, mais dont I’accent simple des 
interlocuteurs me donnait la mesure; ce naturel du geste qui 
s’inquidtait peu d’etre trivial, pourvu qu’il fut en harmonic 
avec la pensee ; ce laisser-aller des poses qui ajoutait a I’illusion, 
en faisant croire que I’acteur, occupe de ses propres affaires, 
oubliait qu’elles sc passaient devant un public. Au milieu de 
tout cela, la poesie, cette grande deesse qui domine toujours 
Toauvre de Shakespeare, et dont Smithson etait une si mer- 
veilleuse interprete, bouleversait entierement toutes les idecs 
acquises, et, comme au travers d’un brouillard, me laissait aper- 
cevoir la cime resplendissante des idees inn^es. 

‘Enfin, quand j’arrivai a la scene oh toute la cour reume 
regardc la representation fictive de cette tragedie dont la mort 
du roi de Danemarck a foumi le sujet rdel, quand, apres avoir 
vu le jeune Hamlet, dans sa feinte folie, se coucher aux pieds de 
sa mmtresse, jouant avec son eventail et regardant sa mere a 
travers les branches, je le vis, a mesure que I’intrigue infemale 
se deroulait, rendre progressivement a sa figure I’expression 
lucide et profonde d’une haute intelligence j lorsque je le vis 
ramper, comme un serpent, du cote droit au cote gauche de la 
scene, s’approcher de la reine la bouche haletante, les yeux 
etincelants et le cou tendu, et, au moment oh, s’apercevant 
qu’elle ne peut plus supporter le spectacle de son propre crime, 
et qu’elle se trouble, et qu’elle se detourne, et qu’elle va s’eva- 
nouir, il se dresse tout-h-coup en criant: “Light! Light!’’ je 
fus pret a me lever comme ltd, et a crier comme lui : “ Lumiere ! 
Lumiere ! ” ’ 

Of influences from Scotland as well as England on the develop- 
ment of the Romantic movement totvards the end of the eigh- 
teenth centm-y Ossian cannot be left out of account, for of books 
that are events Macpherson’s compost or pastiche of Celtic 
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in. Paris, as English has been for some years.’ And Condorcet, 
an unimpeachable Frenchman, is responsible for this statement; 
‘The peoples of Europe gazed with astonishment on German 
poetry, hitherto unkno-wn, as offering them masterpieces worthy 
of rousing the jealousy of nations that had for centuries disputed 
among themselves the empire of letters.’ Goethe’s Wertheti 
published in 1774, 'was a European portent, and the sobbing 
sentimentality of that tale of tragic love caught the spirit of the 
age. Three translations of it appeared in France \vithin three 
years, and Werther’s dress, blue coat, yellow vest, yellow hose, 
and top-boots, became a fehion and was worn even in Pans. 
Years later Sainte-Beuve described the book as ‘ the act of a 
conqueror and a high-priest of art.’ 

But from the point of view of the rise of the Romantic drama 
in France the epoch-making event \ras the performance at 
Mannheim in January 1782 of Schiller’s Robbers. In 1785 an 
admirable French translation of it appeared in a series of German 
plays published in Paris, and there is no doubt that in Paris this 
new t^e of play, evidently inspired by Shakespeare, was much 
canvassed, and roused interest not only from the novelty of its 
form, ignoring as it did the unities of the old classical drama, but 
also from the radicalism of its ideas, for SchiUer had learned 
much of his social philosophy from Rousseau. This is not the 
place to attempt a summary of Professor Eggli’s massive argu- 
ment, but it may be pointed out that among those touched to 
the quick by the Robbers of Schiller and other plays of his or 
Goethe’s was Charles Nodier, to whom allusion is made in the 
next chapter; and it is impossible to believe that he did not from 
time to time hold forth to Hugo and other young Romantics 
gathered round Itim in his cinacle on the glories of both Goethe 
and SchiUer. 

Translations of SchiUer, poems as well as plays, became almost 
innumerable, and borrowings from both, quite legitimate bor- 
rowings, are frequently to be detected, as, e.g., in the plays both 
of Hugo and Dumas. To deny as some have attempted to do, 
the importance of both German and English influence on th® 
Romantic movement in France is absurd. The matter cannot 
be put more bluntly than it was by Dumas himself: ‘The great 
literary shock tliat overturned the old edifice of our drama was 
administered to France by Germany and England.’ As to the 
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means we may recall Charles Nodier’s fine saying: ‘The true 
revolutionary in literature is the ti-anslator.’ Finally, we must 
not forget the tremendous effect of the propaganda carried on 
during the early years of the nineteenth century by that brilliant 
woman, Madame de Stael, whose famous book, De VAllemagne, 
was published in 1813. 

Of the efforts to find at the end of the eighteenth century new 
forms and means for dramatic expression a striking example 
can be given in the work of the prolific poet and playwight, 
Nepomucene Lemercier, born in 1771. A sarcastic French 
critic has described him as gifted by nature with a res ess 
disposition, and by his parents with a ridiculous name, and 
certainly both in his poetry and his plays he was always experi- 
menting, and when he was good he was really^ very goo , ^ 
when he was bad he was horrid. Such was his precocity a 
at the age of sixteen a play of his was performed at t e a 
francais, pardy no doubt through the influence of his god- 
mother, the Princesse de Lamballe, high in whose service is 
father was. His tragedy of Ophis, on ’ 

attracted the notice of Bonaparte when full 0 
expedition, and Lemercier was on the best o 
until his independence of character was shocke y e es 
ment of the empire. Though his work har y sugge , 
Lemercier was a man full of charm, and Tal eyran sp 

him as the best talker of his time. 

He wrote plays both orthodox and unortlio ox, ^ ® 

fill, the otliers utter failures. Of those whic s 
follow tradition the best and most popular was s gat > 
and of his new departures the outstandmg one was 
is a remarkable play, well deserving of study, o o 
interest and its importance in the history o ren 
First played in 1 799, it tells how the courage ^ resoui 
humble Pinto succeeded in freeing Portuga om pa 
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agissant comme on le fait dans la vie, et de reje ^ 
quelqurfois infid^e, de la tragedie et des vers. 
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apr^ m’etre efforce dans Agamemnon de prouver mon respect 
pour les lois de Melpomene, je pouvais ouvrir une route nouvelle 
au theatre, ou I’on suit trop souvent les omieres des chemins 
battus.’ 

Dumas himself, rvith all his eloquence, hardly said more in 
defining his purpose as a playwright ; but Lemercier, though he 
followed up Pinto -with his Chrislophe Colomb in 1809, which he 
rvrote in verse and styled a comedie Shakespirieme, and which, 
quite undeservedly, was hissed off the stage, steadfastly opposed 
the new school. Elected to the Academy in 1810 he consistendy 
s.tood out against the election of Victor Hugo, and it was by tlte 
irony of fate that after his death in 1840 Hugo stepped into 
his seat. 

Nevertheless, when all has been said, and the effect of English 
and German influences on the development of the Romantic 
movement in France during the nineteenth century has been 
fully admitted, we are bound to admit as sound the French 
claim that all such foreign influences end by losing themselves 
in the great river which they as tributaries have helped to form. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 

Part I 

The first half of the nineteenth century was marked by an out- 
burst of poetry in volume, in richness, in variety, in vigour, in 
music, in sensuous charm, so remarkable as to make the whole 
century, throughout which the impulse was sustained, perhaps 
the golden age of French verse. At the end of the last chapter 
a brief indication is given of the causes that led not only to the 
political revolution at the end of the eighteenth century that 
brought down the monarchy in ruin, but^^o to a literary 
revolution that shook off the rules and the traditions that governed 
the Augustan Age, reintroduced the personal^ note, and set the 
poet free to write as he wshed, on what he whhed, and even to 
sing. It seemed as if the Pleiad rose phoenix-like, more splendid 
from its ashes. 

The pioneer of the Renaissance was not a poet, but a prose- 
writer, the glorious, almost Falstaffian figure of Rabelais, and so 
the pioneer of the new movement at tlie' end of the eighteent 
and beriming of the nineteenth centuries was not primarny a 
poet, but the great writer of prose saturated with poeuc 
Chateaubriand, who dominated French literature all throug ^ e 
first empire, and was himself the inheritor of much of the spirit 

and style of Rousseau. . , , 

Frangois-Rene, Vicomle de Chateaubriand, scion of a noble 
fanuly, was born in 1768 at St. Malo. The pictur^que feature 
of his father’s ancient cliateau of Combourg and its imn^ la e 
suiToundings, and the feel of the remote and legendary breton 
countryside, profoundly influenced, as in Renan’s case long 
afterwards, the early life of a sensitive boy, and left their 
him tliroughout liis later years. He entered the army an , 'c 
Chenier, was not altogetlier unfavourable to tlie 
Revolution in its first stages, but its e-xcesses soon shocked mm, 
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and when his recent was disbanded, he sailed to America, 
where the still unspoilt virgin forests, wild rnounmmous scenery, 
and what he saw, or heard, of the life of the Red Int^ns, surre 
his romantic enthusiasm, as, in later years, did his trave m 
the east. 

On hearing of the arrest of Louis XVI at Varennes m 179 > 
he returned to France, but the following year joined the band 0 
royalist emigrants abroad. He \vas wounded while fighting on 
their side, and ultimately, after some thrilling adventures, ma e 
his way to London. There he lived in great poverty for severa 
years, during whick he made a close acquaintance with Eng ^ 

literamre. How close this was may be judged from &e fact 

he translated the whole of Paradise Lost into fine, dignified 
prose, and svrote a long study of English literature, which, w 
all its attractive discursiveness, is well worth reading by ose 
who enjoy the opportunity of entering into a talented foreigner s 

point of view. _ .... r ri ’ The 

Among his poems is an elegy in imitadon of Gray s. 

following extracts show how close he kept at times ^ 

original, and where imitation amotmts to translation ow 
good it is: 

Dans les airs fremlssants j’entends le long murmure 
De la cloche du soir qui tinte avec lenteur. 

Les troupeaux en belant errent sur la verdure ; 

Le berger se retire, et livre la nature 
A la nuit solitaire, a mon penser reveur. 


Souvent, 6 laboureurs ! Ceres murit pour vous 
Les flottantes moissons dans les champs qu’elle dorej 
Souvent avec fracas tomberent sous vos coups 
Les pins retentissants dans la fbret sonore. 

En vain 1’ ambition, qu’enivre ses desirs, 

Meprise et vos travatix et vos simples loisirs : 

Eh ! que sont les hormeurs? 1’ enfant de la victoire, 
Le paisible mortel qui conduit un troupeau, 

Meurent egalement; et les pas de la gloire, 

Comme ceux du plaisir, ne menent qu’au tombeau. 
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Ou’importe que pour nous de yains pane^riques 
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^ * 
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Au malheureux donna •r.Hiscret flambeau 
Passant, ne porte pom u , , ^ ^ ta, vue : 

Dans Pabime ob la mort le derobe a t 
Laisse-le reposer sur la tive m^u 
De I’autre cote du tombeau 

. ^ the knowledge of English litera- 

Thus he set himself to spread in the previous 

rpj^/Stoe rSa” Udier ptonea. %a„ » .he 
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literature and politics of the time, had already performed for 
German life, letters, and thought. And throughout the century 
we shall see again and again signs of the influence of both 
England and Germany on developments in France. 

Prose so eloquent as that of Chateaubriand is hard to match 
in any language. What he gave to prose was not only a more 
harmonious, more musical rhythm than hitherto ]mo%vn, but 
colour as well, so that tvhole passages in his Genie du Christianisme, 
his romances, the account of his travels in the East, and, above 
all, his wonderful memoirs, published after his death, seem to 
glow like the pictures of some great painter. The title of 
those memoirs, Memoires d'Outre-Tombe, is in itself an epitome 
of literary Romanticism. We have in him a vague, brooding 
melancholy, a passion for the picturesque in nature, a sensitive- 
ness to the haunting charm of the medieval past and its ruined 
monuments, a waywardness of drought and fancy, all bearing 
the impress of his own Byronic personality, seen rvith his eyes or 
fused in his brain, itself intoxicated, to adapt a well-known 
phrase, with the exuberance of his orvn self-centred egotism. 
Critic after critic has pointed out that there are few notes struck 
by the great Romantic poets that are not to be found in him. 

In the politics of his time Chateaubriand, despite his efforts, 
failed to play a successful part. He gained the favour of Napo- 
leon, but on the murder of the Due d’Enghien refused to serve 
him longer; and all through his later life, which did not end 
until 1848, he was not quite able to reconcile his liberalism with 
his legitinust sympathies. But after Napoleon’s fall it was 
perhaps a pamphlet of his that paved the way for the restoration 
of the Bourbons. 

A nunor, but very useful, part was played at the outset of the 
Romantic movement by Charles Nodier, bom at Besangon in 
1 780. After sowing his wild oats as a youthful Jacobin he became 
suspected of sympathy \vith persons who were secretly helping 
royalist emigrants. His father, the Mayor of Besangon, placed 
him for safety in charge of more than one distinguished scholar, 
and thus he got the opportunity of becoming a considerable, 
though discursive, scholar himself. Greek, English, German, 
natural science, philology, and bibliography were the subjects of 
liis study, too wide a field for him to reach pre-eminence in any 
- one of them. 
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After » 'a “e^^ho^e”” fiS’L.nu- 

“ He' 'h^ 

enthusiasK of the „ere able to draw liberally 

““S'’s»r?f ta^vSe^e a;.d enjoy bit genial Boheonanism. 

la grande boutique 

Romantique, 

Chacun avait, maitre ou gargon, 

Sa chanson. 

Nodiet’s brilliant 

best in form 1»<1 wo “p«2y. a-^ »» 

examples of the kind. B to live as an exemplar, not 

charming Utde poem of his dOT ^ 3}jnpUcity and modernity of 

only for its beauty, but dso ^ Resinning of the nineteenth 

it, which show very clearly , jj^at has not yet passed 

century we are in a new age, and an age 

away: 

The Young Girl 

How fair she was w^®^.P^^^^^Jr^S^on^etrth’s breast. 

She conned tlie J^Srosial nest. 

Watching her flower-encircled lawn. 

And wandering round the nower 

And fair she was amid the foS her head. 

Shed by the balhroom s "^^^or roses red. 

When, Wed wth tream. 

She frolicked in the dancers euayn g 

Fair, too, behind ’night-air. 

That fluttered as she , gflgnt tliere. 

While we, at gaze ^ar Stood 

Happy to see her in the starUa P 

Yes, she 'vas fair ^ hopes are met; 

When tender thought ano v g , 

B« huif! “acroile Bolds lioi- moumors go. 
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Striking proof of Nodi^’s fl^r for one of the 

art as in Uterature \fornished by foe fa greatn^s 

very first, eidrer at hoir^e or abroad, “ b ^is 

of Constable, foe EngUsh Paris Salon of 1823, 

‘Hay Wain.’ and had ^ ^ j^ting that are now among 

with results on the course\of French pamUng ma 

the commonplaces of foe .-^t htstonan. ^^^tioned before 

There are yet t%vo °„oticism. The first ^ 

we are launched on the wjgh tide of fo't78o. Iti his 

Beranger, a man of humble on^, Peronne, and 

early youth he assisted his aune- m ru^ng an im 
was later apprenticed to a pnni er. He grei p ^ 

can, though foe glamour of Bo naparte educa- 

lost its spell over him. ^ ut a unsuccessfully 

tion, poor in health, and m forjL poverty, g j-j-om penury 

to make a living by ivnting, buf jn 1 804. was rescue 

by the generosity of LucienBo^-iaparte. bacchanalian, 

He concentrated on the yvriung among the 

amatory, satirical, and even pViUtical, and his 
populace spread rapidly throutghout France, ^ But 

passed firom hand to hand by c"-,ue enthusias More 

not until i8ia did a coUection o>f them ^ ^ imprison- 

than once his political songs broi.e,ght on him hne a 
ment, which he underwent mth pa\ uence and even g 
In foe revolution of 1830 he took fa promment P ’ fj^vours 
the fall of the Bourbon dynasty, he ^^-efused to receive y 
for himself &om the Orleanist, Louist Philippe, thougtt 
a pension for the aged and pennilessA. Rouget de l^i . 
the Marseillaise. His immense popi parity grew y , ^ By 

and in 1848, after the flight of Louis \h philippe, he 
a huge majority to a seat in foe Consieiuuient J’ and 

could not refuse, but which he resign^k^j goon as j 

though he still continued to write, ant^d, as always, d 
he lived on quiedy, beloved by the peopF.ie and honoured oy 
of foe great, until his death in 1857. F _ , 

His character was amiability itself, his 1°^ generosity nnstm ’ , 
his songs developed more and more as h4“. went on in life an ^ . 

sympathy with foe poor and outcast, «V ^gn a tragic note _ a 
struck now and again. His poetry is so\ Ipersonal an 
and, though very carefully studied, so apn ^arendy artiess, tha 
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give any representation of it in English verse is quite impossible. 
And the reason may -well be tliat not having had a classical 
eduction he was not, like most of the great French poets, in the 
classical tradition wWch has rendered it possible for those in 
the ^me tradition to give versions of their works with some 
relationship in form and expression to the original. Here, with 
its rollicking refrain, is die first verse of his most famous song, the 
ever-memorable Rot d'Tvelol: 

II etait un roi d’Yvetot 
Peu connu dans Phistoire : 

Se levant tard, se couchant tot, 

Dormant fort bien sans gloire, 

Et couronn^ par Jeanneton 
D’un simple bonnet de coton, 

Dit-on. 

Oh, oh, oh, oh, ah, ah, ah, ah ! 

Quel bon petit roi c’^tait la ! 

La, la. 

Here is a verse from Roger Bontemps: 

Posseder dans sa hutte 
Une table, un vieux lit, 

Des cartes, une flflte, 

Un broc que Dieu remplit, 

Un portrait de maitresse 
Un coffre et rien dedans ; 

Eh gai ! e’est la richesse 
Du gros Roger Bontemps. 

Here is a verse from Les Souvenirs du Peuple, where the old grand- 
motlrer in her cottage tells her excited grandchildren how more 
than once she saw the great Bonaparte : 

Mes enfants, dans ce village, 

Suivi de rois, il passa; 

Voila bien longtemps de 5a : 

Je venais d’entrer en menage. 

A pied grimpant le coteau. 

Oil pour voir je m’etais mise, 

II avait petit chapeau 
Avec redingote grise. 
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■ Pr& de lui je me troublai, 

II me dit: Bonjour, ma cheie, 

Bonjour, ma chere. 

_ 11 vous a parle, grand mere . 

II vous a parle ! 

And here is a verse horn his the final refrain of 

which is Le bonheur, c'est la liberte . _ 

Voir c’est avoir. AUons counr . 

Vie errante 

Est chose enivrante. _ 

Voir c’est avoir. Allons couru • 

Car tout voir c’est tout conquenr. 


M. Hlppolyte Babou te who, wWver 

S:^rhea» .0 a ao.a of UofV 
ffreat \vriter of popular songs that h^ang published 

Admitted to the canon of French poe^. jjJ,desty how he 

after his death he teUs _wth ^bition was to %vrite 

setded down to song-wriUng. His bme, and 

an epicj then he thought a txage y „.„-tina a task, and so 
sdU L’ttoe aa oBo. Evan pi«on ’ 

he settled on song-wTiting: J m reve d ^gle 

M. Jubiaal, of dm=. 


The older poet was the greater poet m r g both had 

ment, but both were popular poets, bom of the P ? j-emark 

sometliing of the pamphleteer m them, and ^ . J the 

does serve in a measure to bndge the ^f “ ftom a 

thirteenth century, the ^eat . °^ *° . , gnth century. , 

precursor of the Romantic movement in the ^ most ^ 

It will be suggested later in tliis book that one o ^ 
brilliant of the modems, Laforgue, wU be ^^imd accent I 

and again the same native note as Beranger, and ca 

The other name that has to be mentioned before we 
plunge into the Romantic movement is that of Marce i 
bordcs-Valmore, la grande Marcdine, ^ Charles Bonnie , 
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time Professor of French at Liverpool, termed her. Madame 
Desbordes-Valmore was bom at Douai in 1 786, and died in 1859. 
She had not an easy life ; for much of it she was engaged in a hard 
struggle to keep her family; but she wrote poetry that has led 
most critics to claim for her at least equal rank with Louise Labe 
as the leading poetess tliat France has produced. There are 
those who have blamed her for carelessness in composition, and 
for writing passionately when the fit was on her, instead of waiting 
to transmute into poetry passion remembered in tranquillity. 
The truth is that, like Louise Labd in the days of the Pleiad, 
Madame Desbordes-Valmore was always herself, and wrote as 
herself. The personal note is always there, and her reward has 
been the tributes of the great poets of her time to her poetiy 
precisely because of its sincerity. 

What one of these has said of her is worth quoting because he, 
none other than Charles Baudelaire, was poles asunder from her 
in mind, in the form and content of his work, and in morals. 
Of her poetry he said : ‘I like it, probably and precisely, because 
of the violent contradiction that my whole being finds in it.’ 
Art may fail her at times, he agrees, but ‘a sudden beauty, 
unexpected, that cannot be equalled, suddenly confronts you, 
and lo ! you are irresistibly transported to die height of the poetic 
heaven. Never was any poet more natural ; never was one less 
artificial. No one has been able to imitate that charm, because 
it is altogether original and native to her. . . . Her song keeps 
always the delicious accent of the woman’s voice; no borrowing, 
no factitious ornament, nothing but “the eternal feminine.’” 

Here is a version of a very simple piece of hers, a poem of 
childlike sentiment, that has been ensluined in the Oxford Book 
of French Verse: 

(97) 

A Little Girl’s Pillow 

Dear little pillow, soft and warm beneath my head. 

Filled with the nicest down, and white, and made for me ! . 
When tliunder, wind, or wolf would frighten me in bed. 
Dear little pillow mine, how well I sleep on thee! 

Many, many children, poor, naked, motherless. 

Homeless and pillowless, have nowhere soft to sleep ; 



